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“Things Present” 
(Romans 8 : 38) 
By Bessie Q. Jordan 


HINGS present,’’ yea, these very things 
Which—just this moment !—-me surround, 
Weaponed with direst threatenings, 
Cannot with fear my soul confound. 


For love is present as the “ things,” 


And as by them my faith is tried, , 


My soul doth test His grace, and sings 
Its wondrous claims all verified! 


“Things present.” Do we understand? 
Whate’er the nature be, of each, 

God holds us in His mighty hand 
Beyond—always beyond their reach! 


“Things present,” whether jcy or pain, 
Dull disappointment; sweet success, 

Monotony; change; loss or gain, 
Companionship or loneliness,— 

All are God’s love—frocked priests to bear 

The message of His present care. 








Handling the Enemy 

A defeated Christian belies the Captain of his 
salvation. Christ wants all his soldiers to be victori- 
ous all the time. Therefore the one thing that the 
normal Christian must know how to do is how to 
defeat the enemy. There are many other things 
that the Christian must go on studying and learning, 
as long as he lives and serves; but this one thmg 


‘ ought to be first,—yet how seldom it is!. We may 


take a leaf from Kitchener’s orders to recruiting 
officers: “Never mind about drill; it doesn’t matter 
if they don’t know their right foot from their left. 
Teach them how to shoot, and do it quick.” The 
soldier’s supreme business when the battle is on is 
to rout the enemy. And the Christian soldier, re- 
membering God's own word that “The battle is not 
yours, but: God’s,” routs his enemy by letting Christ 


do all the fighting. If we would show others the 
secret of complete and continual victory we must 
“teach them how to trust, and do it quick.” 


; ya 


**Hoping for the Best” 


“When you say you “hope for the best,” what do 
you mean? The ordinary person means that he would 
like to have the best happen, that it is possible it ma 
happen, but that he is quite uncertain whether it will 
happen or not. And that is not Christian hope at all. 
Christian hope not only wants the best, but defi- 
nitely knows that it is bound to come. So Christian 
hope and ordinary hope are as far apart as are God’s 
ways and man’s ways. Christian hope is definite 
unshaken and unshakeable knowledge of the future. 
Ordinary hope is mere uncertain expectation. God 
has promised blessed and wonderful things for the 
future to those who have received his Son and 
thereby have been made joint heirs with his Son. 
These marvelous blessings in the future constitute the 
Christian’s hope. But they are as certainly assured 
to the Christian now as though they were already 
realized. Christian hope exchanges definite knowl- 
edge for tantalizing uncertainty. 


x 


Blocking the System 


God works by system. We have only to study 
any of his works, whether the stars in the heavens, or 
the petals of a flower, to be overwhelmingly con- 
vinced of this. His working spiritually in the lives 
of human beings evidently moves on also in a great, 
wonderful system in which he has ordained to need 
and use believers in Christ. But we can block the 
system. We know what a block on a city street car 
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Unwieldiness of the 


T HAS been laughingly said by some Englishman 
| wa the hardest thing about being Archbishop of 

Canterbury is that there are always five thousand 
ministers waiting to get an interview with him, each 
one of whom exclusively knows what it is that is 
ruining the Church of England. This remark recalls 
the instance of a notoriously lazy colored man who 
professed conversion in a revival meeting and about 
whom there was no little wonder as to just what 
effect his new experience would have upon him. It 
was shortly made clear what the effect would be, 
for when he was first asked to pray he arose promptly 
and fervently said, “Use me, use me, if only in an 
advisory capacity.” 

Yes, that is it. All around every earnest worker 
and every serious task are plenty who wish to be 
used, but only in an advisory capacity. Hard enough 
at all times to get anything done in the worid, it is 
sometimes almost impossible for us to do anything 
at all because of the copious and willing advice that 
is instantly showered upon anybody who tries to do 
anything. Often some worker will get started upon 
some modest piece of work, but he is shortly re- 
duced to inaction by people who never seemed to be 
interested at all now rushing in with profuse sug- 
gestions as to how it might be done better. They 
encumber him with help. of this sort. 

There is hardly anything that is done that might 
not conceivably be done better. Everybody can think 
of some improvement after a thing is started, but 
it is not everybody who can start the thing itself. 
The main thing about any piece of work is to get it 
done at all. To do it we have bluntly to resist many 
attractive suggestions of betterment. A good worker 
is probably more conscious than these friendly ad- 
visers of what his work lacks. His heart could be 
one long heart-ache of regret if he would let it be, 
but he wants something actually accomplished and 
is wise enough to do it first, do it anyway, and get 
it started, and then improve it afterward. 

There are times then when the advisory commit- 
tee is becoming altogether too large to be used to 


line means; how a comparatively trifling hold-up that 
brings one car. to a standstill soon means the hold-up 
of another car, then another, and another, until the 
tracks as far as the eye can reach are filled with 
waiting, useless cars. So my own “trifling” sin, or 
my prayerlessness, can block God’s — system as 
it would reach out into many lives through me, and 
can bring to a standstill in uselessness many mes- 
sengers that he would otherwise be using—but for 
myself the barrier. The glad opposite of this is the 
fact that when God has a clear channel in any Chris- 
tian His great system of spiritual blessing and accom- 
plishment moves on through that one in so many 
ways of life-bringing richness that only when we get 
*o heaven can we really know how God works. 


- 


Where “ Duty” Fails 


A life constrained by duty is a life of bondage. 
It is not a life lived in the glorious liberty of sons 
of God. When the love of Christ constrains, duty is 
always done,—in full, abounding measure,—but it 
is never done as a “duty.” For another spelling of 
duty is “law,” and it is holding many an earnest 
Christian in daily bondage. Very boldly is the truth 
of the liberated life expressed by Susan Gammon in 
the remarkable sonnet which Robert E. Speer quotes 
in full in his article on page 554 of this issue: 


“A day of faith unfaltering, trust complete, 
Of love unfeigned and perfect charity, 

Of hope undimmed, of courage past dismay, 
Of heavenly peace, patient humility— 
No hint of duty to constrain my feet, 
No dream of ease to lull to listlessness .. .” 


Christ sets us free from duty, not by setting duty 
aside and substituting license, but by making duty- 
doing as natural as breathing: in its place putting— 
Himself, 
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Advisory Committee 


advantage. When everybody joins it everything 
comes to a standstill. Advice is fatally easy and 
very tempting. There is hardly any one so poor that 
he does not have a great wealth of it to offer, and 
as a rule those are most prodigal of it who have the 
least help of other and more substantial kinds to 
give. ‘The last thing that popped into our minds 
we give out as if the recipient of it ought to be very 
grateful, and we rather despair of him if he does 
not immediately flush with joy. The chances are 
that the poor man has thought of all that before. 
Our advice seldom has the novelty we suppose, and 
the people to whom we give it have often wondered 
how they were to get the power to do that very 
thing. Nobody offers them the sinews.of war. 

Just now everybody vies with everybody else in 
giving advice to the Christian Church. Thousands 
who never darken its doors are ready off-hand to 
tell it just what it ought to do, and how it could 
rule the world in twenty-four hours if it would only 
do their way. The advisory committee is getting 
very unwieldy. Now as a rule the fallacy in the 
reasoning of these good people who can put their 
finger right on the thing that will make the Church 
right, is this: it is nearly always something that 
some other man ought to do. But let a man come 
along who tells the church that he has seen some- 
thing that he ought to do, and it is wonderful how 
well his advice is taken. Everybody begins to do 
his own work better because of his advent. When 
Isaiah had his great temple experience the glory of 
it was that he saw that what was the matter with 
the church was mainly that there were too many 
men like himself in it. He could help righten Israel 
by beginning at just that point. And he did it, and 
to this day the world is refreshed in weary times 
by the vision of this man who saw in himself 
sa to account for all the evil and failure around 
im. 

Professor Jowett said of those young men who 
led in the Oxford Movement that they derived their 
influence from their regardlessness of themselves, a 
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ift that in times of apathy and indifference to re- 
igion alone has the power to recall men’s hearis 
to it. Most times when we give advice we are offer- 
ing to the Lord that which costs us nothing. Men 
will always listen in some degree when’ they know 
that the changes we suggest are going to take it out 
of us, out of our pockets and out of our leisure. — 

How fatally easy it is to overwhelm children with 
advice, as if that were all that they needed. But 
when with it there goes the readiness to bear part 
of the trouble which the advice necessitates, when 
they know that we will be with them through thick 
and thin and stand by them while they are working 
it out, that even if they fail we will take part in the 
failire and that we will love them anyway, some- 
thing is likely to happen. 

Strong characters gradually become chary of of- 
fering too much suggestion. They are less and less 
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dogmatic about knowing just what the trouble is or 
what will cure it. But they are more and more 
convinced about this, namely, that if things are ever 
to be better it will necessitate taking more and more 
out of themselves. They can think of a thousand 
suggestions to offer, but they realize how different 
a matter making suggestions is from giving one’s 
self. They know that every manager and worker 
is already overloaded with advice and starved for 
want of actual help, and so they put what they have 
to offer in the more substantial form or else they 
let it severely alone. 

And there is just the trouble with those who want 
to be used in an advisory capacity. You can scarcely 
ever use them. It may offend our pride to know it; 
but now that we do, may we look for large, encour- 
aging, and wholesale desertions from this cumbrous 
advisory committee all over the country? 





Shall She Join a Woman’s Club ? 


Would like your opinion with regard to the general 
effect of “club life’ upon our Christian women. 

To-day a large proportion of our church women are 
active, enthusiastic members of literary clubs. I am 
myself a club member, though not an enthusiastic 
one; but for sometime I have been haunted by the 
feeling that I should give it up. I desire nothing to 
stand in the way of a completely consecrated life; yet 
I do not want to take a narrow view of the subject.— 
An Ohio Sunday-school Worker. 

Membership in a woman’s club should be entered 
into by a consecrated aan woman for exactly 
the same reason that should lie back of her every 
other action in life: the glory of God. If, after lay- 
ing the question earnestly before God in prayer, she 
is led to believe that by joining a woman’s club she 
can be a better witness for him, can be used by him 
in ways that will please him and that she would miss 
except for such club membership, then let her join 
the club, definitely asking and trustfully expecting 
blessings to others and herself. But if such member- 
ship does not seem to be usable by her Lord in such 
ways as this, but rather promises to be a drag or a 
barrier or an unhealthy diversion, then she does well 
to question the matter. ‘ 

A woman’s club of the right sort may offer oppor- 
tunities for general reading or literary discussion, 
for points of contact with other women, for inno- 
cent and healthy relaxation or recreation, all of 
which are within God’s plan for his children. Rest, 
relaxation, recreation, adding to one’s knowledge 
and equipment,—all these, if according to God’s will, 
are to the glory of God. The question will not- be 
a difficult one for the Christian woman who is wholly 
surrendered to Christ and who is trusting him for 


all things. 
x 
Victory Over Jealousy 


“T don’t seem to get victory over something in my 

life. I feel now it is jealousy. Can’t God help me to 
get complete victory over this? ...I get so depressed 
over this one sin that I discover I now have.’’—A Michi- 

gan Seeker. . 

No, God cannot “lrelp” you to get complete victory. 
God cannot “help” you to get saved. He cantut 
share this work with you at all. But God can give 
you complete victory. To “help” you in it means 
that do part of it and God helps you in this. 
But there is absolutely no part of it that you can du, 
after you have yielded completely to God. You must 
let him do it all; or it will not be done at all. 

When you took Jesus as your Saviour, you just be- 
Neved the word of God in John 3:16; having given 
yourself to Jesus and having accepted him as yous 
Saviour, you know that you are saved. You know 
it because God’s Word says so. 

Now Christ says to you that sin shall not have 
dominion over you, because you are under grace 
(Rom. 6:14); and he also says, “My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee” (2 Cor. 12:9). 

So will you now thank God that his “grace is suffi- 
cient for thee,” and that his grace is working this 
miracle in you this moment? He says “is,” not “will 
be” at some later time. 

And don’t think that the sin of jealousy is the one 
sin over which you need victory. It is not over any 
particular sin or even many sins that you need vic- 
tory; it is over your sinful self, from which all sins 
spring. Above all, it is over the root sin of unbelief 
that you need victory. 

Christ’s grace is sufficient to set you wholly free 
this moment from the whole power of your sinful 
self, and from the sin of unbelief. Will you trust 
him for all this? Will you trust him even for your 
faith? For you cannot create or “work up” the right 
faith yourself. 

Just say, in blind trust, without looking for any 
changed feelings, or evidence, or new consciousness, 


or any proof whatsoever: f 
meeting ali my needs now, because his grace is suffi- 


“I know that Jesus is 


” 


Rest the whole case there. 
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Does God Foreknow 
Who Will Be Saved? 


In my Sunday-school class—a class of ladies—the 
question of the unlimited knowledge of , in regard 
to the acceptance of his plan of salvation, was raised. 

My own idea is that God has known from the begin- 
ning who will accept and who will reject his offer of 
salvation, because he knows ali things. But I believe 
this knowledge on His part in no way interferes with 
our own free moral agency, or our own en Mtge 

However, every member of the class, including our 

astor’s wife, held to the opposite view; that is, that 

Goa himself does not know the future acts of his created 

human beings. 

Will you kindly give us light on this subject.—A 
Washington State Teacher. 

According to God’s own word, he has known all 
things from the beginning. Over and over again we 
find in the Bible unmistakable evidence of this. The 
Bible is filled with prophecy, which has well been 
called “history written in advance.” Only God can 
safely and accurately prophesy; only God can give 
men the supernatural wisdom to prophesy. But he 
did this repeatedly in the writing of the Bible; we 
find there definite statements of exactly how men 
were to act,-long before these actions occurred; then 
their actions literally and completely fulfilling the 
God-given prophecy. 

We must remember that, in a sense that we can- 
not understand, there is no past and no future with 
God, but only an unbegun and unending present. His 
very name suggests this, “Jehovah,” meaning “I 
am.” So Jesus says of himself, “Before Abraham 
was born, I am.” Thus in a very real sense what 
men call future is, and always has been, the present 
with God. 

How men will act in the eternal issue of accept- 
ing or rejecting Jesus Christ as Saviour has been 
known to God from the beginning, as have all other 
actions of all mankind. Salvation is the work of 
God; and “known unto God are all his works from 
the beginning of the world” (Acts 15: 18). 

Jesus, who “was in the beginning with God” and 
who “was God” (John 1:1, 2), knew in advance 
what each one of the twelve disciples would choose 
to do in accepting or rejecting him. He was not de- 
ceived at any time about Judas. “I speak not of you 
all,” he said; “I know whom I have chosen: but 
that the Scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth 
my bread lifted up his heel against me” (John 


13: 18). 

That from before the foundation of the world God 
has known exactly who were and still are to have 
eternal life through Jesus Christ is made plain in 
such a passage as Ephesians 1: 4-6: “He chose us in 
him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blemish before him in 
love: having foreordained us unto adoption as sons 
through Jesus Christ unto himself, according to the 
good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory 
of his grace, which he freely bestowed on us in the 
Beloved.” Those who are saved are “foreordained 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his will; to the end that 
we 4 be unto the praise of his glory” (Eph. 
1: 32, £2). 

This foreknowledge of God is unmistakably de- 
clared by the Holy Spirit through the apostle Paul 
when He says, “Whom he foreknew, he also fore- 
ordained to be conformed to the image of his Son, 
that he might be the first-born among many brethren: 
and whom he foreordained, them he also called: and 
whom he called, them he also justified: and whom he 
justified, them he also glorified” (Rom. 8:29, 30). 

And God’s foreknowledge is strikingly shown in 


cient for me. 
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his word about 


acob and Esau before their birth, 
as he writes: 


e children being not yet born, 


neither having done anything good or bad, that the 
purpose of according to election might stan 


not of works, but of him that calleth, it was sai 


unto her, The elder shall serve the younger” (Rom. 


9: II, 12). 
f any one, upon reading these words of God, is 


tempted to feel that the foreknowledge and fore- / 


ordaining of God put man into an unfair position, 
let him read carefully the wonderful passage in 
which God himself rebukes that natural but sinful 


questioning of man, in Romans 9: 14- as Paul > 
~_ ot ‘Is there unrighteousness with ? God 
orbid. ; 

And we must always remember, as the Washing- 
ton Sunday-school teacher recognizes, that $s 
foreknowledge in no way interferes with our own 


free-will. e Bible is clear on this. It abounds 
in recognitions of man’s free-will, his power to 
choose as he will, and in exhortations to man to 
choose aright. In his loving dealings with the chil- 
dren of Israel even before they had entered into the 
land of Canaan, God said to them plainly through 
Moses: “I have set before thee life and death, the 
blessing and the curse: therefore choose life, that 
thou mayest live, thou and thy seed; to love Jehovah 
thy God, to obey his voice, and to cleave unto him; 
for he is thy life” (Deut. a: 19, 20). Jesus, witness- 
ing to the Jews about Himself, plainly recognized 
the free-will and the power of choice in those whom 
he was addressing as he said, “Ye will not come to 
me, that ye may have life” (John 5:40). He told his 
disciples, referring to John the Baptist: “Elijah ‘is 
come already, and they knew him not, but did unto 
him whatsoever they would. Even so shall the Son 
of man also suffer of them” (Matt. 17: 12). 

So we have God’s word plainly declared to us: 
that men are free to choose for themselves whether 
they will accept or reject the will of God and his 
offer of life in Jesus Christ as their Saviour; while 
at the same time God knows from the beginning just 
what each human being will choose to do. 

Not only has God foreknown all things, but he has 
even foreordained all things, working all things ac- 
cording to his own will. Here is a mystery indeed— 
man’s free-will and God’s foreknowledge -and fore- 
ordination! To our little, finite, human minds here 
is a hopeless contradiction. But when we know even 
as we are known, instead of seeing in a mirror, 
darkly (1 Cor. 13:12), we shall understand. Mean- 
time, without understanding, we can gladly accept 
as a fact the mystery that is beyond our compre- 


hension. 
XK 
Do Devout Men Need Converting ? 


Were the converts on the day of Pentecost only con- 
verted theologically, and not religiously and morally as 
well? Our minister after teaching the Lesson for Jan- 
uary 16, “Peter’s Sermon at Pentecost,” preached on the 
result of Peter’s sermon, taking for his text Acts 2: 5: 
“And there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout 
men, out of every nation under heaven.” He told us 
that as these men were devout, they were all right 
morally and religiously, and only needed a theological 
change in their attitude towards Christ. I cannot see 
how these men could be any better religiously and 
morally than their religious teachers. Nicodemus needed 
a new birth. How had these men gained more light 
than he?—A Nova Scotia Reader. 


A devout, or religious, man is not necessarily a 
saved man. He may have the wrath of God abiding 
upon him, for “He that hath not the Son of God 
hath not the life ... but the wrath of God abideth 
on him” (1 John 5:12; John 3:36). What these 
moral and religious men in Peter’s congregation 
needed is what all moral and religious men who 
have not Christ need,—Life; they needed to be born 
again. 

Saul of Tarsus was a devout man, one of the mest 
perfect morally and religiously of all the Jews. Had 
he been less devout his persecutions of God’s people 
would have been less zealous. Paul’s conversion did 
indeed give him a new attitude toward Christ, but 
there was more than that: Paul was himself a new 
creation. And he thenceforth counted that righteous- 
ness in which he had before gloried as worthy only 
to be cast on the dunghill, that he might not have a 
righteousness of his own, “but that which is through 
faith in Christ, the righteousness which is from God 
by faith” (Phil. 3:9). Saul of Tarsus is God’s ex- 
ample of how righteous a man can be apart from 
Christ. 

Let us remember that moral and religious men, 
however perfect they be in outward righteousness 
and however superior to many Christians surround- 
mg them, without Christ are lost men. And they 
are not men who need “more light” or more life. 
They need light; they need life. Christ is not God’s 
fuller light to men. He is God’s only light to men. 
Without him the best man is in darkness and in 
death. 

Let us not, however, discount the “goodness” of 
our unsaved friends. Let us rejoice in it, at the 
same time being as eagerly desirous of their salva- 
tion as we are of that of other friends who may be 
living in the lowest depths of gross sin. 
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OME stood supreme and alone in a conquered 
world, The imperial city claimed that the 
Roman Empire was co-extensive with the 
world: what was outside did not count. And the 
Greek word which means world is accepted some- 
times even in the New Testament in the sense of 
the Roman Empire (Luke 2:1; Acts 17:6; 19:27; 
24:5; elsewhere it means the whole world). Within 
the great Empire it is hardly going too far to say 
that nobody really counted except Roman citizens. 
The superiority of rights and privileges possessed 
by Roman citizens, that is, burgesses of the great 
Empire, was infinite: legally it was great, but mor- 
ally and socially it was to an immense degree more 
important. Wherever even a small body of Roman 
citizens was resident in any part of the “civilized 
world,” they formed a sort of aristocracy, as a 
higher class than the free population around them, 
not amenable to the local magistrates or subject to 
the local law. It is remarkable that these privileges 
were so little abused. The reason was that (as we 
shall see) it was possible for non-Romans to obtain 
admission through merit to the privileged class. 
There was no immutable distinction, no impass- 
able barrier. , : 
Originally the term Roman citizen meant simply 
a burgess of the city of Rome; and Roman citizens 
were resident in or close to their city. As the im- 
perial power of Rome grew, the whole of Italy 
was absorbed in the Empire, practically all free 
Italians were “Roman citizens,” and “citizenship” 
became a sort of epitome of rights and privileges. 
The term no longer implied birth in Rome, it might 
belong to a person who had never seen that city, 
but his privileges were exactly the same as if he 
had been born in the heart of the city. The term 
became a legal rather than a racial one. As the 
great Empire absorbed more and more of the Medi- 
terranean world, Roman citizens were found all 
over the conquered provinces. At first these were 
by birth citizens, that is to say, they belonged to 
Italy. But very soon the custom grew that the 
citizenship should be bestowed upon deserving and 
prominent members of the subject provinces. The 
hold of the Roman Empire upon the province was 
strengthened by this device, because every one who 
became a Roman citizen became also a devoted up- 
holder of the power of the ruling Empire. 


When Roman Citizenship “Came High” 


Besides this way of obtaining Roman citizenship 
through merit and usefulness to the Roman State, 
the same title and privileges could be got in other 
ways. If a Roman citizen set frée one of his own 
slaves, this freedman became entitled to most of 
the privileges of a citizen, and his son inherited 
practically the complete citizenship. There was also 
an illegal way of obtaining the citizenship by pur- 
chase, or as we should prefer to say, by bribery. A 
provincial who desired citizenship might bribe some 
influential Roman, and through his influence obtain 
the citizenship. The price which was required under 
the early Empire was large (Acts 22:26): but in 
the course of centuries its value diminished. It 
was precisely because only a comparatively small 
proportion of the total population of the Empire 
possessed the citizenship that it was valuable. As the 
proportion of citizens through the Empire increased 
there was less dignity to gain, and finally, in A. D. 
212 all free men of the Empire were made citizens. 
There was after that no value in the Roman citizen- 
ship except in contrast with the position. of a slave. 

Paul was a Roman citizen; but he was also a 
Tarsian citizen, and these two different kinds. of 
status must be clearly distinguished from each other. 





1Regret has been expressed here and there at the loss to 
Christian egy | by the death of Sir William M. Ram- 
say. But_it was Sir William Ramsay, the distinguished 
English chemist, who recently died, not the Sir illiam 
who is renowned as perhaps the greatest archeologist in 
the field of the New Testament. 

Sir William M. Ramsay’s friend, Dr. F. Edward Young, 
of Brooklyn, writes: 

“There were two Sir William Ramsays,—the chemist and 
the archeologist. The chemist was knighted first. When 
King Edward commanded William Mitchell Ramsay to ap- 

ear before him for anemia the png weauired as to 

amsay’s preference to be knighted ‘Sir William,’ or ‘Sir 
Mitchell,’—only one name being allowed by royal usage. 
Ramsay chose ‘Sir William,’ although there was already 
one of the same name. 

“Sir William Ramsay, explorer in Asiatic regions, author 
of ‘St. Paul the Traveler and Roman Citizen,’ ‘The Church 
in the Roman Empire,’ and about twenty more volumes 
esteemed so highly by religious scholars, is still living, in 
as good health as Asiatic fevers ever leave a man, at his 
residence, 31 Braid Street, Edinburgh, Scotland, and expects 
to resume excavations at Antioch of Pisidia as soon as the 
war ends, funds for this work now being on deposit in a 
New York City bank. 

“Favored has been the world of scholarship to have two 
such men, each the foremost in his department.” 





What Did Paul’s Roman Citizenship Mean? 


By Sir William M. Ramsay,’ D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., D.D. 





Most amazing, perhaps, of all stories in his- 
tory’s annals is the story of that city which 
made her name synonymous with the civilized 
world and created a world citizenship that all 
men coveted. Her greatest citizen, Paul of 
Tarsus, cared for none of the honors 


rights of that wonderful citizenship. 
it all meant is told here by the man best quali- 
fied to speak on the subject. 








Tarsus was no mean city, as Paul himself boasted, 
but the privileges of Tarsian citizenship did not ex- 
tend beyond the immediate vicinity of that city: else- 
where the sole value of Tarsian citizenship was 
as a certificate that the bearer was free and not a 
slave or an alien enemy. There were many Tarsian 
citizens who did not possess the Roman citizenship, 
but stood outside of and below the local aristocracy 
to which Paul belonged by birth. 

The influence and dignity of an aristocracy de- 
ends in the last resort on wealth; and there can 

no doubt that this was true of the Roman citizen- 
ship. Care was taken therefore by government to 
prevent such an unfortunate situation as that Roman 
citizens should sink into poverty. Augustus set the 
example in the case of the Roman nobles, and we 
must presume that favor and privilege were applied 
to prevent impoverishment of Roman citizens in 
the provinces. It was an injury to the dignity 
of the state that a Roman should be in any 
way inferior to a noh-Roman, and wherever a 
non-Roman acquired great wealth or made himself 
intellectually influential and distinguished, he was 
usually absorbed into the ruling caste, which thus 
maintained itself by taking into itself whatever 
would strengthen it. 

Paul inherited the citizenship—that is to say his 
father was already a citizen. This carries the en- 
noblement of the family back some considerable time. 
The apostle was born somewhere about 1 B. C., and 
his father was a citizen before that time. The 
occasion when the family acquired this dignity is 
unknown; but it may be conjectured with some 
probability’ that it was during the civil wars when 
the two rival Roman parties aimed at conciliating 
the support of the great cities of the Empire. It 
is known that Tarsus was a staunch supporter of 
Julius Czsar and of Augustus. A self-governing 
city like Tarsus could support one side only if the 
leading men chose that side. The father or grand- 
father of the apostle must therefore have been a 
supporter ‘ef Augustus or of Julius Czsar, and it 
would be in the ordinary course if his support were 
rewarded with the citizenship. 

There can be no doubt that at this period knowl- 





If You Have Read 


this remarkable article by Sir William M. Ram- 
say, can you answer the following questions: 


Roman citizenship meant aristocracy. Yet even the 
son of a slave might become a citizen. How could the 
citizenship be acquired ? 

By 212 A.D. Roman citizenship had lost its value. 
Why ? 

Paul belonged to the aristocracy in Tarsus. What 
facts suggest the wealth and influence of his family ? 


How did Rome see to it that her citizens formed the 
wealthy class ? 


Why was the word of Paul—a despised criminal— 
accepted at once and without proof when he spoke the 
few words that claimed the privileges of citizenship ? 


Of what two privileges of a Roman citizen did Paul 
take advantage ? 


Could Paul have voted or held office in the Roman 
state >? 





In view of this study, what facts about Paul's character 
and position make more evident the miraculous nature of 
the transformation that took place in the conversion of 
Saul of Tarsus ? 











edge of the Latin was necessary for all 
Roman citizens. The idea that the privileges of the 
citizenship could be claimed in any language except 
the Roman la (that is, Latin) must be re- 
jected as impossible. And we can say with con- 
fidence that on those occasions when Paul claimed 
the privileges of citizenship he did so in the Latin 
tongue. imilarly when he appealed to the Bm- 
peror (Acts 25:11), he did so in Latin. 

The privileges which were conferred on Paul by 
his Roman citizenship were great. But, of course, 
they depended upon the proof that he was a citizen. 
And one of the most remarkable facts in this con- 
nection is that no doubt is expressed when he claims 
to be a citizen. His word is instantly accepted: in 
the first place, evidently because he spoke the Latin 
tongue, and in the second place, because it was a 
capital offense to claim unlawfully the possession 
of the citizenship. But even bearing in mind these 
facts, it still remains a striking situation that a 
despised criminal, believed to be an alien and a 
worthless person, stripped and on the point of being 
scourged with rods, should be believed the moment 
he uttered the few words which were required to 
claim the privileges. The first of the legal privileges 
was that the citizen was exempted from any de- 
grading punishment, such as beating: it was a crime 
to order a Roman citizen to be beaten. In the sec- 
ond place, the Roman citizen had the right of appeal 
to the Emperor. It cannot be supposed that this 
right of appeal extended to trifling matters. The 
Supreme Court of the Empire could not be over- 
burdened with trumpery cases from all parts of 
the Empire, and the Governor of a province was 
empowered (as has recently been found) to investi- 
gate each claim and to say whether or not the ap- 
peal to the Emperor should be granted. Hence in 
Acts 25:12 the appeal of Paul to Cesar is formally 
permitted by Festus the Roman Governor, after he 
had discussed the situation with his official advisers, 
and found that it was worthy of transmission to 
the Supreme Court. 


Paul’s Aristocratic Family 


The question has been asked why Paul never 
claimed the privileges of citizenship (so far as the 
record goes) until he was beaten with rods in 
Philippi. There can be no doubt that previously he 
had been in similar positions, and he is not said to 
have claimed his privileges. In this case, together 
with Silas who also was a Roman citizen, he de- 
manded his rights. Whether this was due to a rea- 
soned conclusion that it would be advantageous for 
his work to claim the privileges of citizenship, we 
cannot say with certainty. The magistrates, recogniz- 
ing that they had been guilty of illegal conduct and 
had rendered themselves liable to penalty, came to 
the prison and made an apology. 

It must also be borne in mind that Paul belonged 
to an aristocracy which, as we have seen, was com- 
paratively wealthy. There can be no doubt that 
his family was an influential one in the Hebrew 
world. He himself was a marked man from his 
youth, already beginning to be a leader among the 
people and charged with important duties. His 
nephew was in a position to learn the secret plans 
of the Jewish leaders in Jerusalem. These are not 
the characteristics of poor Jews. Influence in the 
Jewish world comes mainly by wealth. There are 
of course exceptions, where sheer merit forces its 
way to high position; but Paul and his nephew be- 
gan so. The family of Paul, therefore, was one 
of considerable wealth, and it is a problem, the 
solution of which is not difficult, to explain why 
the scion of a wealthy family was apparently pen- 
niless, and supported himself for years by the work 
of his own hands. The fact that he could make 
tents merely implies that his family were prom- 
inent in this specially Tarsian business, and that 
the sons were wisely brought up to be masters of 
the family business. It is only natural that he 
should be disowned by his own family when he 
(as they thought) abandoned the national religion. 

Doubt has been expressed whether Paul possessed 
the full citizenship of Rome, including the right of 
voting and the privilege of holding Roman office. 
But voting had ceased in the Roman State when 
Paul was a boy. Those privileges had become a 
mere name. The public assembly of Rome never 
met, the power had been vested entirely in the 
hands of the Emperor himself, who ruled as an 
absolute monarch under certain constitutional 
forms. The right of holding public office was in 
practise confined to a small number o7 privileged 
families in Rome or the neighboring parts of Italy. 

: (Continued on page 549) 
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The Jew and the World War 


T IS part of the tragedy of Israel’s present con- 
dition of dispersion among the nations that hun- 
dreds of thousands are compelled to fight what is 
to them practically a civil war. The watchword of the 


ad has always been ‘All Israelites are brothers.’... 
et they are arrayed in deadly conflict, brother 
against brother, and friend against friend.” 

This is a statement made by David Baron in the 
Scattered Nation. In describing how the war affects 
the work of the Hebrew Christian Testimony to 
Israel, Mr. Baron speaks of the suffering of the Jew, 
affected more than any other nation by this war, 
and treated with equal harshness by friends and 
foes. He thanks God that England and France are 
noble exceptions, and in appreciation of the kindness 
of the former, 18,000 Jews voluntarily enlisted under 
the British colors before the conscription law was 
passed. 

The Jews themselves regard their calamity through 
the war as the greatest that has befallen them since 
the destruction of Jerusalem. They feel so crushed 
that it is not easy for the missionary to get a hear- 
ing from them; and this fact recalls the last days 
of Israel’s sufferings in Egypt before deliverance 
came. “They hearkened not unto Moses for anguish 
of spirit and for cruel bondage.” But some light is 
shining into this darkness, due to the itinerant evan- 
gelistic work and the distribution of literature to 
the Jews in all parts of the world. 

The Hebrew Christian Testimony to Israel, of 
which Mr. Baron is Director, is doing mission work 
in London, Berlin, Budapest, and Russia. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, in the Mission House in 
London, speakers were interrupted and opposed. In 
striking contrast with this is the quiet and reverent 
attention of the people at the present time. In a 
recent meeting a Jew who had prospered in France, 
but who is now a refugee in London, came up to 
Mr. Baron in the meeting and declared that he had 
been comforted through a Testament given him 
twenty years ago. 

While the regular channels of work in Berlin have 
been closed, new doors for service have opened in the 
camps for Russian prisoners, where thousands of 
Scriptures and tracts have been distributed. 

The same is true in the Budapest Mission, and the 
missionary there reports endless opportunity, and 
adds: “If I had a thousand tongues, I could use 
them for His glory.” 

This Mission has been able to minister in some 
measure to the starving, homeless masses of Jews in 
Russia, and Mr. Baron praises God for what he de- 
scribes as “the great privilege given us, through the 
spontaneous gifts of His people, to hold out, as it 
were, a cup of cold water in the name of Christ.” 


% 


Ambudu in the Chain Gang 


MBUDU once had an opportunity like Paul’s. 

He was unjustly thrown into chains; and on the 
chain-gang he had a man on each side of him. He 
was an African youth, a native of the Kavirondo 
tribe, and a leader in the Christian Endeavor Society 
at Kaimosi in the mission conducted by the American 
Friends’ Board of Foreign Missions, witn head- 
quarters at Richmond, Indiana. 

The story of Ambudu was told me by Mr. Edgar 
T. Hole, who called on me in Washington recently, 
during his furlough from this mission field of the 
Friends in British East Africa. There had been a 
misunderstanding, he said, about Ambudu’s arrest. 
Because of the ravages of the rhinderpest, a cattle 
quarantine had been established, and Ambudu had 
been unjustly reported as having carried cattle across 
the line, and was sentenced to a month at Mumuis 
prison. The missionaries resorted to prayer. That 
it was answered was apparent in the testimeny given 
in the Christian Endeavor Society by Ambudu on 
the first Sunday after his release: 


You may have thought of me as being discour- 
aged by my month’s imprisonment. It was in- 
tended to me for evil, but God meant it for good, 
because I have had opportunity to speak with those 
who have never heard the gospel. There was 
always a man on each side of me, and day by day 
I have witnessed for my Master. Other prisoners 
returned no thanks for food, but I thanked God 
each day for the bread of earth, and for the 
spiritual food which sustained me constantly. 


The Friends’ Mission was established fourteen 
years ago, and now has 17 adult missionaries and 
200 active native Christians. The missionaries real- 


War and Persecution Fan the Missionary Flame | 


Thrilling news nuggets. full of interest and surprise, of pathos and power, are included in this ‘* Missionary Watch Tower,” 
which is a department of the Times that appears once a month, written by Howard A. Banks 





ize, says Dr. Hole, that their greatest present oppor- 
tunity is in the 4,000 young people of the Kavirondo 
tribe who have flocked into their schools. 


Those Buried Bibles in Madagascar 


[FE THIS Book is truly the Word of Him who has 
said: ‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
word shall not pass away,’ then all that Queen Rana- 
valona can do will not destroy it; it will live and 
grow.” 

These words were spoken by the missionary Grif- 
fiths, as he was driven out of Madagascar by the 
great persecution of 1835. They were true words, 
as is proved by the article on “The Bible and Its 
Influence in Madagascar,” contributed to The Bible 
in the World by the Rev. James Sibree, D.D., of 
the L. M. S. Madagascar Mission. 

In the seventeenth century, a determined effort 
was made by the Roman Church to teach their form 
of Christianity to the Malagasy. A number of priests 
and monks were sent to the island from South India. 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


Apostolic Uganda.—The Christian community in Uganda 
now numbers 114,570, doubling in ten years. 


A Year of 100,000 Days.—The Christians of Korea are now 
contributing 100,000 days yearly of their time for the sys- 
tematic evangelization of their own country. 


In Agnostic Tokyo.—Baron Morimura has given $100,000 
to establish a chair of Christianity at the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. In this center of agnosticism a society 
has been recently organized for the study of religion. 


Into Closed Thibet.—A Mohammedan priest brought to 
Mr. Edgar, colporteur for the China Inland Mission in “The 
Back Door of China,” a number of Thibetans and secured 
for them a liberal supply of Gospels to take back home 
with them. 


Mormons and the War.—Ex-Senator Frank Cannon, of 
Utah, is quoted in the literature of the Utah Gospel Mis- 
sion as saying that the European war, with its depletion 
of male population, offers a great epportunity for the con- 
cealed Mormen propaganda of polygamy. 


The L. M. S. Loses a Leader.—“‘The divinest and most un- 
alloyed satisfaction in life comes with the discovery that 
a soul has been brought into the saving knowledge of 
Christ by one’s personal instrumentality,” wrote Dr. 
Ralph Wardlaw Thompson, just called to glory, from the 
foreign secretaryship of the London Missionary Society. 


A Japanese Murderer.—A Christian Japanese lawyer, in 
defending a man on trial for murder, insisted that he should 
be acquitted, as he had been converted in jail and become 
a new man in Christ, as even the jailers admitted. He 
was no longer the old man who committed the crime. The 
lawyer then explained to the court how Christ gives vic- 
tory over sin. 


A Tuskegee in Africa—Modeled after Hampton and 
Tuskegee and supported jointly by the government and the 
mission of the United Free Church of Scotland, the South 
African Native College at Fort Hare, near Lovedale, was 
recently opened by Premier Botha. It will aim to provide 
the native churches of the South African Federation with 
well-trained ministers. 


Too Much Even for Japan.—The great vice campaign 
against the proposed Licensed Quarter at Tobita, a suburb 
of Osaka, to cover 17 acres, has aroused the whole of the 
moral forces of Japan. - Three Osaka newspapers are en- 
listed in the protest to Governor Okubo, who, by the way, 
is a Yale graduate, and who last year publicly endorsed 
the evangelistic campaign. 


A Modern Leper Miracle.—The victims of leprosy, which 
is spreading in the New Hebrides, writes Fred Paton, son 
of the great missionary, have been segregated. In every 
case the well wife went willingly into isolation with the 
infected husband, but no sound husband elected to go 
with a leprous wife. In no case, however, did a well wife 
contract the disease, and in every case the leprous hus- 
band died. 


Worshiping the German Kaiser.—The “demonification” 
and worship of the German Kaiser is a strange practise of 
part of a tribe called Oraons in Chota Magpur, who have 
apostatized from the Christian teaching of German mis- 
sionaries. The latter are held blameless. for this heresy. 
Says the Harvest Field: “Study of this particular inci- 
dent .. . would throw light on the way in which primitive 
people regard mighty forces.” 


Unwanted Babies.—“Welcome,” said English and Chinese 
banners on the door of the China Inland Mission com- 
pound at Yangkow, Kiangsi Province, but the greeting 
was for a new missionary, Miss Lindestrom, and not for 
the “not wanted” baby left there that day. The castaway 
was sent to the municipal receiving station, at which in- 
stitution these infants frequently starve to death. To 
keep one would mean to make the Mission an infant or- 
phanage. Miss Van Duhn, who reports this incident in 
China’s Millions, pleads that some mother’s heart will 
make this exposed baby problem of China a matter of 
earnest prayer. 
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They translated the Paternoster and the Ave Maria }: 
into the vernacular, but no book of the Bible, and ji 
after nineteen years they gave up the task as hope- }-: 
less, leaving not a single convert. 

In 1820 and 1821, first by two and then by three 
London Missionary Society Missionaries, the Word 
— to be transiated into the language of this great 
African island. By 1830 they had completed the New 
Testament, and by 1835 the entire Bible. Satan got 
in his revenge that last year by driving out the mis- 
sionaries, by the martyrdom of 200 converts and the 
persecution of many hundreds more. A lot of Bibles 
were saved by burying them, and to-day there are 
thousands of Christians in Madagascar. 


% 


Healing Belgian Congo’s Sore 


= testimony of King Albert of Belgium to the 
work of the Protestant Missions in the Congo is 
that it “is a work of the selectest type.” There are § 
now 230 of these missionaries under various socie- 
ties, laboring together with 2,275 native evangelists. 
There are 55 stations, 950 out-stations, 9 hospitals, 
25 dispensaries, 7 presses, and numerous schools 
with a total of 35,000 pupils. 

The Revue Suisse, quoted by the Record of Chris- 
tian Work, after reporting efforts of the Belgian 
government to repair injuries which the Leopoldine 
heeeana brought upon the Free State, pays this 
tribute : 


The history of the Congo for the last thirty 
years, as of the other European colonies, shows 
that the real civilizers, the only ones which are 
at all likely to succeed in a task so difficult, are 
those who labor in the spirit of Christ, with no 
purpose other than the material and moral wel- 
fare of the natives. The merchant and man of 
affairs are rarely disinterested. The soldier is too 
easily tempted to violence. The missionary by 
profession is the only one able to bring to a pagan 
people the blessings of true civilization. 


% 


War Retrenchment ? 


LTHOUGH seven of the mission fields in which } 

the Presbyterian Board is laboring, East and } 
West Persia, Syria, West Africa, and three in In- 
dia, have been in the grip of the world war, not a §i 
missionary, except those entitled to furloughs, has 
left his post. 

“In spite of the world convulsion, 16,380 adults 
were added to the church, 55 new churches organ- 
ized, 32,446,850 pages of the Word of God and of 
Christian literature were widely distributed, and 
the 1,330 missionaries of the Church labored with 
a devotion beyond all praise,” says Dr. A. J. Brown, 
in The Assembly Herald. 

The Foreign Board of the Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America, asked for $2,225,918 for 
the year and received 2,285,930, its receipts surpass- 
ing its expenditures by $30,012. It began the year 
with a deficit of $101,013 and closed it with a deficit 
of $44,500. 

With quinine advanced from 14 cents an ounce to 
$1, carbolic acid from 7%4 cents a pound to $1.25, 
aspirin hardly obtainable at any price, and with not 
enough bandages and antiseptics to supply the arm- 
ies, the 73 hospitals of the Assembly have had to 
pay exorbitant prices for drugs and surgical sup- 
plies. 
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A Lifted Debt and a Scuttled Ship 


RAPTUROUS joy and a keen grief of the Lon- 

don Missionary Society are each voiced in the 
June issue of The Chronicle. The joy is over “de- | 
liverance from the dangers of debt and withdrawal.” | 
God wrought quickly in answer to the cry of need. | 
In December withdrawal from Calcutta and Mirza- | 
pur was resolved on as inexorable necessity unless 
promises of a regular subscription income increased 
by at least 20,000 pounds were received. On May 2 
not only had that increase for next year been as- 
sured, but the anticipated deficit of 25,000 pounds 
on the year ending March 31, had been transformed 
into a balance in hand of 7,691 pounds. 

Not since 1892 has the Society had a balance, “and } 
that was not a year of European War.” Gifts from 
5,000 pounds down to “widows’ mites” came in re- 
sponse to the appeal. The whole Congregational 
Church of Britain has been quickened by this sacri- | 
fice of giving, for “missionary passion is always the | 
barometer of the church’s vitality.” : 
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LESSON FOR OCT. I (Acts 23) 


The sorrow is over the loss of the good mission- 
ary ship Morning Star broken in two at Niamkola 


‘by the Germans during a raid. For a tull genera- 


tion on Lake Tanganyika she had carried food and 
medicine while the Good News had been constantly 
reached from her deck. The Morning Star had 
n carried in pieces from Zanzibar to Lake Tan- 
nyika in one hundred and four days by the largest 
East African expedition ever known. Over 900 
Africans were employed, reaching the Lake on Feb- 


“ 
A Newspaper Pulpit in Japan 


HE conversion and baptism of Nonaka Hikotaro 
a farmer of Naoiri County, was just one result of 
preaching the Gospel through paid articles in Japan- 
ese newspapers and through advertisements offering 
instruction in the Scriptures. The farmer responded. 
Rev. Albertus Pieters, of the Reformed Church of 
America, who is one of those pursuing this method, 
calls attention, as reported in the March Mission 
Field, to the fact that on one day sixteen daily 
papers with a combined circulation of one million 
and a half published a three-column article by two 
prominent writers on “The Essentials of Chris- 
tianity.” To present this important message to this 
vast number of readers cost only $450, which was 
paid by native Christians. The articles were subse- 
uently issued as a tract by the Christian Literature 
ociety of Japan for popular distribution at a cost 
of half a cent each. 


_rurary 22, 1883. 


A Soul for Every Penny 


[ Ax asking God to give me a soul in China for 
every penny that has been spent on my education 
or that has been given me for my outfit and sup- 
port. I know this is a tremendous thing to ask, but 
God is willing and able to do great things.” 

Miss Mary Mullis, of Charlotte, made this state- 
ment in a farewell service which was conducted in 
Brevard Street Methodist Church in Charlotte, N. C., 
a few days ago. It was on the eve of her departure 
for Seattle, where she joins a party of nineteen other 
Christian and mene gt Alliance missionaries for 
the Flowery Kingdom. She herself is going over a 
thousand miles inland to labor at Wuchang. 

Five years ago an earnest Christian business man 
in Charlotte, Mr. Clarence E. Mason, was conduct- 
ing a mission study class of sixteen cotton mill boys 
and girls of the Highland Park cotton mill in a lit- 
tle Baptist church in North Charlotte. They. were 
studying “The Why and How of Foreign Missions.” 
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Mary Mullis was one of the sixteen. Her father had 
a clerical position in a Charlotte mill, and she had 
assisted him more or less in his work. During one 
of Mr. Mason’s lessons she was very much affected, 
and left the room. When he inqyired the reason 
for her tears, she lamented her lack of education, as 
she felt that she had no hope of equipping herself 
for service. She first said that she would like to 
engage in welfare work, but when Mr. Mason spoke 
of foreign missions she said she would like to go to 
the foreign field but that it seemed out of the ques- 
tion. 

The earnest business man, however, arranged for 
her to go, first, for several years, to the Southern 
Industrial Institute, at Charlotte, and later, for three 
years, to Nyack, New York. During her period of 
preparation, in her personal work and in her public 
testimonies, she has touched scores of lives for God 
in a wonderful way. She would be glad for readers 
of the Times to join with her in her unique prayer: 
“A soul for every penny.” 


“< 


Dan Crawford’s Royal Engineers 


fe: quickly available pontoon bridge has been a 
material factor in the world war. Dan Craw- 
ford, in a letter from Euriente, Luanza, dated March 
15th, to the Record of Christian Work, tells how the 
Royal Engineers of Heaven laid a pontoon for a 
band of the soldiers of the Cross fighting the powers 
of darkness in Africa. Mr. Crawford and his party 
were traveling through the rains. He feared, as he 
approached, that they would have to wade to reach 
the bridge over the Mufufushi River, but when they 
came in sight the bridge had gone. Says Mr. 
Crawford:’ 


And must we sleep in the cheerless forest waiting 
for the subsiding stream? Not a bit of it! Here 
I narrate to you no “tremendous stretcher” but a 
holy history. For the angels of God are the Royal 
Engineers of Heaven, and they bridged the gulf 
before my eyes. And what do you think? The 
selfsame flood that destroyed the bridge is now 
swirling round the roots of a famous tree, a tree 
hundreds of years old growing on the bank. Many 
a flood has so attacked it in the past, but the river 
lost the battle year after year, and the great tree 
stood strong. ... But the end of all things has 
come at last, the long-defeated river wins the day 
and crash falls the giant tree right across the 
river, bridging it automatically as never ‘erigineer 
could dare to do. Can you blame us for raising 
our voices half an octave in a joyous cry of thanks- 
giving? 
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How Needham Disgraced a Country Church 





By Robert C. McQuilkin 








q Fourth in the series ‘* Adventures in Evangelism "’ 
\ 








Like Billy Sunday, Thomas Needham is a law unto himself—and to his Lord. It is 
not strange that one Sunday School Times reader vigorously questioned the truth of 


some of these personal narratives. 


But there are no hairbreadth escapes from violent 
death in this adventure, which is a mild “ domestic ”’ affair. 


It will be followed by 


others in which pistols and knives figure prominently. 


teristic of the little country town in Pennsylva- 
nia that Thomas Needham was approaciliing one 
Sunday morning. He was to conduct revival meet- 
ings for two or three weeks in one of the churches, 
and some of the loneliness of the surroundings 
seemed to be creeping into the evangelist’s soul as 
he told himself that there would probably be a lean 
attendance at the opening Sunday morning’s service. 
This little country town was some distance beyond 
Coatesville, which, as most Sunday School Times 
readers know, is one of the livest places on the map 
in Pennsylvania. It would make itself vigorously 
known even if Uncle Billy Ridgway and the Hustons 
did not keep things lively there by their constant 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ. I think this evan- 
gelistic trip of Mr. Needham’s must have occurred 
before Ridgway and the other Coatesviile laymen be- 
gan to warm things up. Otherwise the Coatesville 
atmosphere must surely have prevented an evangelist 
from feeling lonely when he was in that vicinity. 
But our Lord knows what to do for lonely evan- 
gelists, and lonely missionaries. When Needham came 
in sight of the church on that Sunday morning, he 
saw teams of all descriptions and in great numbers 
hitched to the fences, and it was a surprised and 
thankful preacher who sat on the platform facing 
nearly six hundred people who packed the house 
nearly to its limit—no church, not even a Billy Sun- 
~ tabernacle, is ever packed to its limit! 
_ If Evangelist Thomas Needham seemed to be put- 
ting his foot into it when he took a hard in the 


[_ cance ok ke seemed to be the chief charac- 


boat race in that Virginia town, or when he told the 
desperate blacksmith in Texas that he did not know 
how to temper a tool, there is no doubt that he put 
both feet into it by his opening remarks in that coun- 
try church in Pennsylvania. But I am getting a lit- 
tle ahead of the story. 

After surveying with pleasure the expectant con- 
gregation, the evangelist turned his attention to the 
pastor of the church, who was seated with him on 
the platform. The results of this inspection were not 
so agreeable. He first noticed that the coat of the 
minister was very seedy. On closer examination he 
noticed that the sleeves were torn under the armpits, 
showing a red flannel undershirt. He could not have 
been very comfortable in the crowded house, for it 
was a warm day. 

It was not the carelessness of the minister’s wife 
that was responsible for this torn coat. The coat had 
been sewed many times, but the cloth was rotten and 
refused to respond any longer to the thread and 
needle. The pastor received a salary of $400, and 
with four children to support, his wife tried her best 
to make ends meet. But some of the ends just 
wouldn’t meet, even when the minister was dressed 
for the pulpit. 

Evangelist Needham’s wrath began to rise as he 
considered these things, and as he looked out upon 
the comfortable country congregation. When he was 
introduced to them as the evangelist who was to 
have charge of the campaign, he did not start by 
telling them to pray for the meetings and to do per- 
sonal work, as he might have done under other cir- 
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cumstances. He had some personal things to say to 
that congregation, which were not down in his 
original manuscript for the opening address. He 
told them the story of a preacher, or rather the 
preacher that was with him on the platform. The 
pastor was hard of hearing, and could not make out 
all that Needham was saying. But the evangelist 
told the people plainly how they were caring for the 
shepherd of the flock, and then he said that he was 
ashamed to sit beside their pastor. 

His little heart to heart talk ended in a startling 
climax. He wanted to give them a demonstration 
and drive home the point of his address by an object 
lesson. He asked the pastor to stand up and turn 
his back to the people. “Hold up your hands,” he 
then commanded. The pastor obediently, and per- 
haps in a sort of daze, held up his arms, disclosing 
the torn places in the rotten coat. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves?” the evangel- 
ist asked the congregation. “You don’t even clothe 
him.” 

Mr. Needham did not tell me what he preached 
about that morning, but I venture to say that the 
introductory remarks of the evangelist made such 
an impression that even Thomas Needham’s vigorous 
thrusts of Gospel truth could not get as far in as 
the object sermon did. 

That afternoon the evangelist was somewhat in 
fear and trembling at the bold thing he had been 1m- 
pelled to do, and wondered just what effect it might 
have on the meetings, and what the congregation 
thought about it. He had not long to wait. The 
door-bell rang and one of the leading women of the 
congregation was waiting to visit the evangelist. 
She was probably speaking for many other members 
as well as for herself when she expressed her deep 
mortification, and said that they were disgraced. 

“Well,” said Needham, “if you have any money, 
you might put a few dollars toward getting the min- 
ister a new outfit.” 

In reply the woman pulled out a stocking and 
turned over $35 to the evangelist to invest in new 
clothes for the pastor. 

On Saturday of. that week there was no meeting, 
and Mr. Needham and the pastor took the train to 
Philadelphia on a shopping expeditian. It was not 
the first time that Needham had gone with a poor 
missionary to fit him out ‘with new clothing, and he 
always took them to William Wanamaker’s old store 
at Twelfth and Market Streets. At that time the 
manager was a man who’is now one of the depart- 
ment heads in the great Strawbridge & Clothier 
store, and to him Mr. Needham took his friend. He 
briefly explained the situation to him, and the mer- 
chant took a kind personal interest in the matter, as 
many merchants do who know how some home mis- 
sionaries have to live. The pastor was provided with 
an entirely new outfit. The purchases amounted in 
all to $60, at the retail price. The merchant took 
from Mr. Needham $35 in full settlement. It was 
a genuine half-price sale. 

On the second Sunday morning of the revival cam- 
paign the evangelist had another little object sermon 
to deliver to the people before his regular message 
was given. This time the remarks were received 
with smiling approbation. The evangelist told about 
the woman who had come to his home and said that 
the congregation ought to be proud of her,—and that 
they could now be proud of their minister, too. He 
was a splendid looking man when clothed becomingly, 
and the evangelist was not ashamed now to sit on 
the platform with him.. They had a great meeting 
that morning, and from that day the revival took on 
new life and closed with most gratifying results. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Paul’s Roman Citizenship 
(Continued from page 547) 


In this sense Paul did not possess those rights, be- 
cause no provincial Roman citizen could possibly 
take advantage of them; they remained now as a 
mere theory and a historical survival. 

Paul was brought up as a Roman citizen in the 
fullest sense of the word, conscious of his privileges, 
knowing that he belonged to an aristocracy and that 
he did rank legally on the same footing with the 
great men of the Empire. It was an inheritance 
which was bound to exercise a certain influence on 
the development of his mind, and those who fail 
to see in the letters of Paul the expression of the 
mind of an aristocrat, are missing one side of his 
character. As a Jew he stood morally on a far 
higher level than those pagans among whom he 
lived and whom he employed as workmen. As a 
“citizen” he stood socially on a higher level than 
anybody except a small body of other “citizens.” 
It is a revolution in thought and feeling when a 
boy so educated begins to convince himself that all 
nations are on the same level, and that even the 
distinction of free and slave is artificial and con- 
trary to the law of God and of nature. 

EpInsurcH. 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


N EGYPT they know how to play religious enmi- 
ties over against each other in order to protect 
property that is entrusted to the government. 
what Dr. Mackie (2) says about the method of the 
Egyptian Postal Administration in putting an Arab 
Moslem and a Christian Copt in charge of a wagon 
of mail bags. Such a situation is a present-day re- 
flection of the deep-seated religious enmity between 
Pharisees and Sadducees in Paul’s day. 


Our Background Material 


Get the class to mention and discuss briefly other 
conspicuous plots in the Bible that failed. Some of 


these were: the plots of Jacob’s sons against their 
younger brother Joseph; Pharaoh’s plot against the 
entire nation of ’s people in Egypt; Kin an’ 

ordecai 


plots against David; Haman’s y against 
and the Jews; the lions’ den plot against the life of 
Daniel. How often do the plots of God’s enemies 
against the trusting children of God fail? 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

Was it err for Paul to begin his defense 
before the Sanhedrin, that great council of the Jews, 
with the word “Brethren,” putting himself on a par 
with them? Not when we remember, as Mr. Rogers 
(3) reminds us, that Paul may have been one of the 
judges of that very eourt in former years, trying 
many a Christian there as he was now being tried. 
Moreover, Paul always wanted Jews to realize that 
he was a fellow-member of their family. 

His next statement is that he had conscientiously 
tried to serve God all his life. Remembering Paul’s 
record before his conversion, this is a startling com- 
ment on what is so frequently seen: a clear con- 
science together with tragic mistake or sin. Merely 
to have a clear conscience, merely to be absolutely 
sincere and live up to one’s sincere convictions,——this 
does not clear any man. The conscience does- not tell 
us what is right and wrong; it urges us to do that 
which we believe to be right, and not to do that 
which we believe to be wrong. If our belief is wrong, 
our conscience does not save or safeguard us. 

What kind of high priest was this man Ananias? 
Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 2) answers this question, 
and suggests the ground on which he may have or- 
dered Paul to be struck on the mouth, though this 
was “illegal and tyrannical.” 

The frequency of real “whited walls” in the East 
is shown by Dr. Mackie (1). Did Paul sin, or not, 
when he spoke as he did in such severe condemna- 
tion of the high priest? (v. 3.) Was it an angry 
loss of self-control, or was it spoken in a quiet, 
righteous condemnation of sin? Dr. Griffith Thomas 
(II, 3) discusses the question, pointing out that it 
may indeed have been a case of anger without sin 
(Eph. 4:26). In the New Testament we find in- 
stances of evidently Spirit-directed condemnation by 
Christians of sinful individuals. Certainly it is not 
necessary to believe that Paul sinned here. 

But that he would not have spoken as he did had 
he known that it was the high priest, Paul himself 
(vs. 4, 5) makes plain. Old Testament passages en- 
— deference to God’s representatives are given 

r. Griffith Thomas (II, 2). 

Why did Paul make prominent, now, “the hope and 
resurrection of the dead”? (v. 6.) He may have done 
it in a sincere hope of winning the sympathy of a 
leading faction of the Jews, looking toward their 
conversion. Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 4) speaks in 
hearty defense of this word of Paul’s, which never- 
theless broke up the meeting of the council. 

Following our Lord’s pledged word to Paul that 
he was going to keep him safe so that he might bear 
witness at Rome (v. 11), note Mrs. Baldwin’s com- 
ment (2) on our enemies’ powerlessness against us 
if we are in God’s will: “They cannot kill in Jeru- 
salem the man whom God has appointed to go to 
Rome.” Then we are shown the human means by 
which our Lord accomplished this safeguarding of 
Paul (vs. 12-33). 

Now the true character of the Jews who were 
fighting Paul comes out (vs. 12-15), as Mr. Ridgway 
(1) vigorously shows. The duplicity and degrada- 
tion of the Jews is brought out also by Dr. Griffith 
Thomas (II, §), and by Mrs. Baldwin (1). That an 
Oriental can always get out of an oath such as the 
consiprators took is explained by Dr. Mackie. (3) 


LESSON I. 
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Acts 23. Commit verses 20, 21 


Golden Text: They shall fight against thee; but they shall not prevail against thee: for I am with thee, saith Jehovah, to deliver thee.—Jeremiah 1 : 19 


[The portion of the text indicated by the International 

Lesson Committee for printing in the lesson helps is 

ts 23 : 14-24) 

14 And they came to the chief priests and the elders, 
and said, We have bound ourselves under a great curse, 
to taste nothing until we have killed Paul. 15 Now there- 
fore do ye with the council signify to the ! chief captain 
that he bring him down unto you 
judge of his case more exactly: an 
near, are ready to slay him. 16 
heard of their lying in wait, 2and he came and entered 
into the castle and told Paul. 17 And Paul called unto 
him one of the centurions, and said, Bring this young man 
unto the ‘chief captain; for he hath something to tell 
him. 18 So he took him, and brought him to the ! chief 
captain, and saith, Paul the prisoner called me unto him, 
and asked me to bring this young man unto thee, who 
hath something to say to thee. 19 And the chief captain 
took him by the hand, and going aside asked him privately, 
What is it that thou hast to tell me? 20 And he said 
The Jews have agreed to ask thee to bring down Paul 
to-morrow unto the council, as though thou wouldest in- 
guire somewhat more exactly concerning him. _21 Do not 
thou therefore yield unto them: for there lie in wait for 
him of them more than forty men, who have bound them- 
selves under a curse, neither to eat nor to drink till they 
have slain him: and now are they ready, looking for the 
promise from thee. 22 So the ! chief captain let the young 
man go, charging him, Tell no man that thou hast sig- 
nified these things to me. 3 And he called unto him two 
of the centurions, and said, Make ready two hundred 
soldiers to go as far as Cesarea, and horsemen threescore 
and ten, and spearmen two hundred, at the third hour of 
the night: 24 and he bade them provide beasts, that they 
might set Paul thereon, and bring him safe unto Felix the 


governor. 
10r, military tribune Gr. chiliarch. * Or, having 


come in upon them, and he entered &c. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901 
by Thomas Nelson s Sons’ “ig 
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as though ye would 
we, before he comes 
But Paul’s sister’s son 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(These references are usually to paragraphs in other les- 
son-articles in this issue, indicated by bold- 
; face figures.) 

Verse 5.—Why did Paul not know that he was the 
high priest? (Griffith Thomas, II, 2.) Did Paul sin 
a egeeling as he had done? (Pilot; Griffith Thomas, 

Verse 12.—What sort. of a curse did they bind 
themselves by? (Mackie, 3.) Was such a procedure 
common? (Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 15.—What council is referred to? (Grif- 
fith Thomas, II, 5.) 

Verse 16.—Is it known who Paul’s sister’s son was? 
(Griffith Thomas, II, 6; Baldwin, 3.) _Why did he 
have liberty to see Paul in the castle? (Griffith 
Thomas, II, 6.) 

Verse 23.—Why was such a large band made ready 
to go with Paul? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) 

Verse 24——What more is known of Felix the gov- 
ernor? (Griffith Thomas, II, 7.) 








The fact that Paul’s nephew was in a position to 
learn the secret plans of the Jewish leaders in Jeru- 
salem shows that Paul’s family had wealth and stand- 
ing, as is pointed out.in Sir William M. Ramsay’s 
article on page 547. An interesting discussion by the 
boys in Pucker’s class of various ways in which the 
chief captain might have acted in view of Paul’s 
peril is described by Mr. Rogers (1-2, 4). Inter- 
esting suggestions as to the possibly warm human re- 
lationship between Paul and his nephew are made by 
Mr. Ridgway (2). And notice the touch of human 
kindliness and confidence between the chief captain 
and the nephew (v. 19). The young man’s heart 
must have warmed; see the earnestness and impetu- 
osity breathing through his words (vs. 20, 21). 

Now the Roman Empire is taking care of its 
prisoner. God again is using the powers that be 
(Rom. 13:1). If the British Government would 
spend twenty-five million dollars to release one man 
(Illustration Round Table, 1), cannot we confidently 
count upon what heaven’s government will do for 
those who have committed themselves to it? 

Have the class note carefully the letter from the 
chief captain to the governor, and point out what is 
true in it, and what is not. Dr. Griffith Thomas (II, 
8) shows what the letter reveals. 

Note the special mention that Paul “was a Roman” 
(v. 27), and give the class some of the illuminating 
information so clearly presented by Sir William M. 
Ramsay, on page 547. 


The Truth That is Golden 


All plots will fail of any permanent injury to those 
who are living in the center of God’s will,—who are 
ielded to him and wholly trusting in him. Plots may 
be permitted by God to succeed temporarily at some 


points or even apparently at all points; but at the © 


worst it is only temporary. “To them that. love God 
all things work together for good” (Rom. 8: 28). 


- Dr. Griffith Thomas (1) says-that we are teady ‘to’ - 


A PLOT THAT FAILED 
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believe that some things work together for good,— 
but all? God says all. And see Paul’s word in 
Philippians 1: 12. 

Moreover, we can live in complete fearlessness .if 
we wholly trust God’s perfect love for us; for “per- 
fect love [God’s love for us] casteth out fear” 
(1 John 4: 18). The life that is Christ (Phil. 1:21), 
the life “hid with Christ in God” (Col. 3:3), the 
victorious life of more than conqueror (Rom. 8: 37), 
is the completely safe and the completely fearless 
life,—for we cannot fear and trust at the same time. 
And our hearts ~ with joy as we think ef the 
folly of those who, fighting us, are fighting God! 


Teaching ‘Points 

One who looks always unto Jesus (Heb. 12: 2) 
can “look steadfastly,” without faltering or waver- 
ing, into the faces of one’s worst enemies (v. 1). 

Could any greater honor or privilege come to 
any one than to be struck for Jesus’ sake? (v. 2.) 

Those who are closest to Christ are readiest to 
make instant acknowledgment of mistake (v. 5). 

We can and ought to respect the position that 
a man holds, under God, even though the man him- 
self in life and actions cannot command our re- 

- spect (v. 5). 

Do not teach that our Lord appeared to Paul 
and said, “Be ef good cheer,” because Paul was 
dejected or discouraged. Paul plainly lived the 
life of rejoicing always (Phil. 4:4). And it is 
to one who is rejoicing in the sufficiency of Christ 
that He loves to manifest himself in still further 
assurance of that sufficiency. 

The real curse on those more than forty would- 
be assassins was not the one they thought they 
took upon themselves, but the one they uncon- 
sciously assumed when they set themselves to fight 
God.. Every time we sin we are “bound under a 
great curse.” 

Paul’s nephew took his life in his hands to de- 
fend Paul—he set himself over against reckless 
murderers. But when we “take our life in our 
hands”: on God’s side, our life is in God’s hands— 
and safe. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 

Why does a _ conscience not necessarily 
mean right living 

Why could not Ananias endure Paul’s opening 
words? 

Why are we to respect the powers that be? 

What type of people to-day represent the Sad- 
ducees? What type of people to-day represent the 
Pharisees ? 

Paul speaks of “the hope and resurrection of 
the dead”; to what great coming event does the 
Bible apply the words “blessed hope”? 

Were the Pharisees who said “We find no evil 
in this man” (v. 9) showing a sincere interest in 
his Gospel message? 

What difference would it have made to the chief 
captain if Paul had been torn in pieces? (v. 10.) 

ui the Jews who swore not to eat or drink 
until they had killed Paul do this conscientiously, 
intending to keep their oath at any cost? 

Why did he give such an apparently excessive 
guard as escort? 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members own 
preparation.] 


Paul Before Felix (Acts 24). 


At last Paul is to have his opportunity of making 
a straightforward defense before, not prejudiced and 
infuriated Jews who are his religious enemies, but a 
governor representing the imperial government of 
Rome. Surely now he will be speedily cleared! For 
from the Roman Empire’s standpoint he deserves to 
be, does he not? But there are fresh complications ; 
the stirring narrative of chapter 24 gives us the whole 
story. 


Why was a special orator retained to conduct 
the prosecution against Paul? 


Did this orator make a good impression on the 
governor? 


What did Paul deny? 

What did Paul admit? 

What. was Felix’ hope concerning Paul? 

‘How ‘long was Paul imprisoned under Felix? 
~ PHILADELPHIA: 
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together for good” (Rom. 8:28). We are read 

to believe that some things work thus, but that all 
things without exception do is much harder to ac- 
cept, and harder still to understand. And yet so it 
is, and unless we believe in the providence of God, 
the power of God to foresee and provide and over- 
rule, life would be impossible. It may be difficult to 
see how this imprisonment and plot worked for 
Paul’s good, and yet he himself was perfectly certain 
about it (Phil. 1:12). In this spirit we must stud 
the events of his life recorded in these chapters. (1 


I. Surroundings of the Lesson 

Connection.—The events followed closely on those 
of the last lesson (chap. 22), and again we notice 
the remarkable fulness of detail given of these cir- 
cumstances. Paul was for the time safe in Jeru- 
salem, but his position was not without risk, because 
Rome stood beyond all else for peace, and even a 
Roman citizen must not disturb it. So the authori- 
ties had to make sure that Paul, though a Roman, 
was not working against the best interests of the 
empire. 

Book.—The story is still in the last long section 
of Acts (19:21 to 28: Ww: and is specially concerned 
with paere and Paul’s visit there (21:17 to 
23: 30 

Date.—A. D. 57 or 58. Arnold, “Chart of Paul’s 
Journeyings” (The Sunday School Times Co., 20 
jour Stirling “Atlas” (Fleming H. Revell Co., 40 
cents). 


Il. The Lesson. 


The Council (vs. 1-10). The Roman governor 
summoned the great Jewish council, the Sanhedrin 
(4:5, 6, 23), and Paul was brought down thither 
from the fortress of Antonia (21:31, 32). Lysias 
naturally wanted to find out the truth of the trouble. 
Paul’s attitude before the council is striking (v. 1). 
He had no fear or shame, and with true earnestness 
he stood before his enemies. With the familiar ad- 
dress of brethren, indicating friendship and equality 
(4:8; 7:2), he uttered a courageous cry, expressive 
of his noble heart, saying that as a member of the 
Jewish nation he had lived in the presence of God 
with a good conscience. 

Paul felt that the charges against him were base- 
less for he had lived his life “before God.” This 
statement at-once led to unwarranted action on the 
part of the high priest who was president (vs. 2-5). 
Ananias was high priest. from 47 to 59 A. D. Owing 
to acts of violence he was summoned to Rome, but 
through influence was acquitted. He was avaricious 
and violent, and in 66 A. D. was assassinated, after 
having been deposed from his office some years be- 
fore. His command to smite Paul was to signify that 
he had uttered blasphemy (John 18:22), but the 
order was illegal and tyrannical. Injustice, however, 
is sure te meet with its reward, and Paul boldly told 
Ananias that God would deal with him, a hypocrite 
of fair appearance but of real wickedness (Matt. 
23:27). Then when Paul was rebuked for these 
words against the high priest he at once replied that 
he did not know who he was, especially because of the 
Scripture message, urging deference to God’s repre- 
sentative (Deut. 17: 8-13; Exod. 22:8, 9, 28; Psalm 
82:1). (2) 

But what are we to say of this episode? Some 
think that Paul, feeling keenly the injustice, broke 
forth in indignation, and that Scripture is faithful 
in recording his failure. Others urge that it was a 
case of anger without sin (Eph. 4:26) in view of 
the deplorable order of one who ought to have been 
impartial. We must take into account Paul’s word, 
“I knew not.” Some say that his vision was defective. 
Others suggest that long absence from Jerusalem pre- 
vented recognition of Ananias as high priest. If Paul 
was faulty and impulsive he quickly acknowledged his 
error and his loyalty to God’s Word. The most nat- 
ural view is that Paul did not know, or he would not 
have said what he did. His explanation shows his 
courtesy. (3) 

Then another question arose (vs. 6-10). Some- 
thing in the procedure of the Council led Paul to 
realize that there were two parties in the assembly, 
and grasping the situation he used it with great 
effect. His straightforward words were now re- 
ceived differently by the two sections, when he spoke 
out as to his being a Pharisee and his belief in the 
resurrection (2:26; 24:15; 26:6; 28:20). The 
apostle has been criticized for this action, but surely 
without warrant. His motive was high‘and his words 
were true. He was still a Jew, and therefore had a 
right to declare himself, and we know his attitude to 


le IS not always easy to see that “all things work 


Whole Lesson 





the Gospel was due to the resurrection of Christ. 
This was therefore the real question (26: 6-8), and 
to Paul Judaism led to Christ as the fulfiller of the 
law. He consequently sided with the party of re- 


ligion as against that of rationalism. The continued 
emphasis on the resurrection is significant (1:22; 
2:24; 3: 15). The outcome was a clamor and the 
break-up of the council, and the Roman governor had 
to protect Paul by removing him to the castle. (4) 


The Cheer (v.11). After. two days of great strain, 
physical, mental, emotional, and spiritual this vision 
came with beautiful appropriateness. Added to the 
strain of these events was the consciousness of 
Israel’s unbelief (Rom. 9:1-3) and the failure of 
his effort to conciliate the Jews. Not only so, but 
there was the question of his reaching Rome now 
that he was a prisoner. And perhaps there also 
came the thought whether he had after all been 
right in persisting in his journey to Jerusalem 
(21:13). Whatever the past, however, now came 
assurance of his Lord’s prese:ce and approval, and 
the promise of the fulfilment of his hopes about 
Rome. In unknown and unimagined ways the Master 
was leading on his servant. Thus reassured, Paul 
would take fresh courage. ; 


The Conspiracy (vs. 12-24). The next day a new 
Situation arose, and the utter degradation of the 
Jews was seen. A company of over forty, enough to 
surround their victim, and if necessary to overpower 
opposition, took a solemn oath, placing themselves un- 
der a divine ban of destruction in case they failed. 
And not even the religious, leaders checked them in 
this murderous project; on the contrary, the chief 
men were asked to make it easy to accomplish. The 
Council (4:5, 15) was the Sanhedrin, and this is the 
last reference to it in Acts, and the opportunity to 
kill Paul would come as the result of the request to 
have a fresh examination of him (v. 15). (5) 

Thus the conspiracy was carefully and cleverly 
planned (vs. 12-15). But it was to be as carefully 
revealed (vs. 16-21). God has many ways of accom- 
plishing his purposes. Paul’s nephew, the only men- 
tion we have of any relatives of his, had perhaps 
come up to the feast, or, like his uncle years before, 
had came as a student (22:3). The young man had 
in some way (we know not how) got to hear of this 
plot, and having liberty from the Roman authorities 
to see his uncle, informed him of what was contem- 
plated. The news was soon passed on to the chief 
captain, whose attitude to Paul’s nephew (v. 19) 
seems to indicate a desire to show kindness to a 
Roman citizen and to make amends for his error 
(22:29). The information at once led to the nec- 
essary precautions being taken by the decision to 
remove Paul from Jerusalem and to send him to 
Felix the governor. Thus the plot was foiled (vs. 
22-24) by the promptitude and care of Lysias in the 
determination to protect a Roman citizen. (6) 

The large band was regarded as necessary as a 
precaution against an attempt to take Paul, and the 
same thing is seen in the choice of the hour, 9 p. m. 
Felix was a Greek by birth (Antonius Felix), and a 
younger brother of Pallas, favorite of the Emperor 
Claudius. The position of Felix was due to his 
brother’s influence, and his appointment to be pro- 
curator of Judaea dates from A. D. 52. He proved 
to be a cruel and avaricious governor, and we shall 
see more of him next week. (7) 


The Check (vs. 25-35). The letter sent by Lysias 
to Felix professed to explain the circumstances con- 
nected with Paul, but in so doing the captain slightly 
misrepresented the fact so as to hide his own error, 
and to put his own action in the best possible light. 
The letter was a testimony to Paul’s innocence in the 
Roman official view. (8) 


Ill. Central Truths 


The Golden Text gives a promise suitable to the 
circumstances of Paul, and in harmony with the 
Divine assurance given to the apostle on that night 
(v. 11). While Paul was a man of great projects, 
large thoughts and clear insight as a Christian states- 
man, he was also a man of real simplicity and true 
humanity. And hence though he had a large work 
to do, he realized the need of cheer himself, especi- 
ally at this critical time. Let us therefore ponder 
the verse (11) in which we read of the Divine vision 
and promise. 

1. The Presence of the Lord.—“The night follow- 
ing.” Truly opportune. Christ comes in our darkest 
hour. “Stood by.” Inspiring him, and thereby re- 
vealing kindness and comfort as well as honor set 
on the true servant. 


2. The Word of the Lord.—Paul was encouraged to 
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“be of good cheer.” . Other clamorous voices had 
been heard, but now the Lord would speak. And 
there was appreciation as well. “Thou hast testi- 
fied.” The work had been noticed and approved. 
“God is not unrighteous to forget” what we do for 
him (Heb. 6: 10). 

3. The Work of the Lord.—Witnessing was the one 
thing needful, the manifestation of life in action. 
And there was more of it to be done: “also at Rome.” 
The re ard of work is still more work (Luke 19: 17). 
The pressure was__t to be relieved, but the worker 
was to be supported. 

4. The Purpose of the Lord—“Must.” And so 
God’s will could and should be realized. All events 
would be overruled, and there was no need to fear. 
God’s providence and power would suffice, and Paul 


-would be “immortal till his work was done.” 


Thus difficulties are no necessary proof of unfaith- 
f-lness; they are all known to Christ; they are in- 
tended as incentives to fresh effort, and they in- 
variably lead to a further consciousness of the pres- 
aes ie grace of God (Isa. 50:7; Jer. 1: 19, Golden 

ext). 


IV. A Lesson Outline 


1. The Council (Isa. 8: 9-18). 

2. The Cheer {Psalm 37: 30-40). 

3. The Conspiracy (Esther 8: 7-17). 
2. The Cheer (Psalm 37: 30-40). 


Wycuirre CoLiece, Toronto. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Boomerangs.—We have bound ourselves uncer a 
great curse (v. 14). I was at the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity museum the other day. The things I was 
most interested in that day were some crooked sticks 
of wood all nicely polished. I came home and took 
some cardboard and cut out small pieces about three 
inches long of the same shape. When I would lay 
one of the cards on the edge of a book and snap it 
with my finger it would sail to the far end of the 
room, turn around and come back. Boomerangs, of 
course. This is what we have in this lesson, and I 
will use the cards again in my classes to-day. A 
young fanatical Jew named Saul de Tarsus used to 
be the leader of a gang in little old Jerusalem, whose 
fun was to stone good Christians om 8:3). The 
book shows us this one sample of the stone-men’s 
work on Deacon Stephen. We are now about to see 
the comeback on Missionary Paul. The world seems 
to be built on the comeback plan (Rom. 2:6; Psa. 
7:16). Your-children treat you just as your father’s 
boy treated him. You were saucy to your mother 
and your children are even more saucy to you. But 
this Jerusalem Black Hand of the lesson was palsied 
because the angel of the Lord encampeth round 
about them whose work is not finished. Since those 
old Saul-Stephen days something had happened on 
the Tamascus road. You need not fear the past per- 
formances of an evil life if you have let the Lord 
knock them overboard or send them out west (Mic. 
73:19: Pea. 103: 12). 


“Squeezers,” “Knockers” and ‘“Roasters.”—As 
though ye would judge his case more exactly (v. 15). 
It was only the other day the cheerful gentlemen 
who ran the “organization” on Zion Terrace had an 
affair with one Judas. They knew all the fine points 
of the game. These were the high religious officials 
of the only nation with the true God, and not a lot 
of Roman pagans. High time for a Saviour if the 
world was not to go down in darkness. No wonder 
in only a few years the nation under such base 
leadership rushed to its awful destruction under the 
Roman sword. I have this summer been reading 
Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch Republic,” and have 
shivered to see what men will do under the mask 
of religion. It was not all t:.. Spanish Inquisition, 
Duke of Alva and St. Bartholomew. Even the strong 
arm of William of Orange could not hold tolerant 
the Lutherans and Calvinists. When religionists cut 
real love out of their religion and substitute formal- 
ism in its stead, Mr. Devil has things just where he 
wants them. And that whether in a man, a church, 
or a nation. The deacon “squeezes” his neighbor in- 
stead of loving him. The congregation “knocks” the 
preacher instead of praying for him. The nation 
“roasts” its reformers instead of glorying in them. 
And Mr. Devil rubs his hands and laffs (2 Tim. 
3:5, 6). (1) 

“Hello, Uncle!’’—Paul’s sister's son (v. 16). I 
have read all the different lives of Paul I have ever 
seen, from Conybeare to Ramsay, but this incident 
indicates to me just what kind of man Paul was 
better than all the Pauline literature put together. 
When I want to know the kind of man you are I 
will go around and get next to your nieces and 
nephews. They will soon reveal Uncle Jack. I know 
some uncles Little Pitchers wouldn’t worry much 
about. Paul was not that sort. He never went to visit 
Sister Rachel without a big box of Bethlehem mints or 
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a Damascus turee-blader. And what fun 
it would be to stretch on the rugs and 
hear Uncle Paul play over again the 
reat events down on the Isthmus. How 
Bea Hur handled his horses and hurdled 
them to victory and cleaned up the cun- 
ning and tricky Roman. ‘Then out be- 
hind the sheep pen Uncle Paul would 
show the latest stunts in throwing the 
discus. Uncle Paul would let them in 
on the fine points of the games that 
were just as much fun as those of the 
diamond and gridiron. For if you must 
know it Uncle Paul was no Willie-boy, 
but a “sport” and a “fan.” Christianity 
from the start attracted real men with 
good red blood. When you find a 
milksop or a sis he is never a real 
Christidn. If you ring him you will 
find lead. Paul’s sister’s son’s ginger 
was the product of Paul’s sister's 
brother’s Uncleness! (1 Cor. 26, 27; 
Phil. 3: 14). (2) 


Just Boys.—The chief captain took 
him by the hand (v. 19). That kind old 
captain knew boys. He was one of the 
men who had once been a boy himself. 
Some seem to have never been boys. 
Once a boy always a . Erman 
Ridgway, the publisher of Everybody’s, 
the other day sent me a beautiful story 
of a bad man who was brought back by 
a little boy. This b aye vagabond dis- 
covered as he talked with the little boy 
in the quarry where he was hiding from 
the officers of the law that he too had a 
little boy. The tramp’s little boy was 
inside of him. A great big bad man 
had grown up around that good little 
boy. The good little boy in the field 
appealed to the good little boy in the 
bum, and the prodigal came back led by 
the two little boys. Get me, parson? 
Well, there’s a sermon for you. It was 
thus the old Roman captain with a good 
little boy inside of him did just what 
the scared and anxious Paul’s sister’s 
son needed. He took the warm little 
trembling hand in that big strong sol- 
dier hand. And there isn’t a boy in 
Sunday-school to-day who does not 
know just what that meant to a fellow 
who was risking his life to save an 
uncle, While the hand-shaking business 
can pump-handle itself into a_ cold 
formal nothing, yet that officer and 
teacher misses a great chance who does 
not make it a habit. By the handclasp 
you get to know your folks (Job 8:20, 
marg.). 

CoaATESVILLE, Pa, 


” 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 

School Times three full months in advance 

of the date of the lesson. If cntng later 
they may not be considered at all. io not 
submit Nvstrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terinl, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. All read- 
ers cre invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotai lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the hest one each week. 


Illustrations on other verses than the 
Golden Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better ch of pt than 
illustrations. on the Golden Text. 


Why They Failed.—They shall fight 
against thee, but they shall not prevail 
against thee, for I am with thee, saith 
Jehovah, to deliver thee (Golden Text). 
Three Sacred Men, sorcerers, who 
claimed the power of life and death, 
publicly affirmed their intention to kill 
Paton by “Nahok,” or sorcery, before 
the next Sabbath. An essential of their 
black art was to get possession of any 
piece of any fruit or food the victim had 
eaten. Paton asked a near-by native to 
hand him three fruits, similar to our 
plums. Taking a bite out of each, he 
openly handed them to the Sacred Men, 
and publicly challenged them to kill him 
by sorcery, without arrow, spear, club, 
or musket. The next Sabbath dawned 
peacefully, and in more than his usual 
health Paton entered the village. The 
natives looked at each other in terror, 
as if it could not really be Paton 
spared and well. The three Sacred 
Men, on being asked, admitted that they 
had tried to kill Paton by Nahok, but 
had failed, and being further questioned 
why they had failed they gave the acute 
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and subtle oe i that Paton also was 
himself a Sacred Man, and that his God, 
being stronger, had protected him from 
their gods.—From John G. Paton’s Au- 
tobiography. Sent by Eva Ruth Ambler, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. 


The Finger and the Arm.—They shall 
fight against thee; but they shall not 
prevail against thee: for I am with thee, 
saith Jehovah, io deliver thee (Golden 
Text). The great Baptist pioneer in 
Germany, Pastor Oncken, suffered much 
in his younger days for the truth’s sake, 
both fines and imprisonment. One of 
his great stories was that of the burgo- 
master of Hamburg, who held up his 
finger and said, “You see that finger? 
So long as that can move, I will put you 
down.” Sir,” said Oncken, “I see your 
finger, but I also see an Arm which you 
do not see, and so long as that is 
stretched out you canot put me down.” 
—From the Christian Herald. Sent by 
J. A. Clark, Wakefield, Eng. 


When the Government Acts.—The 
shall fight against tree; but they shall 
not prevail against thee: for I am with 
thee, saith Jehovah, to deliver thee 
(Golden Text). Some years ago the 
king of Abyssinia took a British sub- 
ject prisoner. They carried him to the 
fortress of Magdala, and in the heights 
of the mountains put him in a dungeo , 
without cause assigned. Britain de- 
manded his instantaneous release. King 
Theodore refused, and in less than ten 
days ten thousand British soldiers were 
on shipboard and sailing down the 
coast. They marched seven hundred 
miles beneath the burning sun up the 
mountains to the very dungeon where 
the prisoner was held, and there they 
gave battle. The gates were torn 
down, presently the prisoner was lifted 
upon their shoulders, carried down the 
mountain, and placed upon the white- 
winged ship which sped him in safety to 
his home. It cost the English govern- 
ment $25,000,000 to release t..at man. 
I belong to a better kingdom than that, 
and do you suppose that earthly powers 


will protect their subjects and God =e 
Lid he ‘ 


leave me without . help?—From 
Power of a Surrendered Life,’ by. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D: Sent by Fred. 
H. Wilson, Union Missionary Traiming 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. The prize 
for this week is awarded to this illus- 
tration. (1) 


Not Washed White.—Then said Paul 
unto him, God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall (v. 3). In a Salvation 
Army meeting, after the hearty singing 
of the hymn, “Whiter than Snow,” one 
man said, “There’s a great difference, 
brothers, between being whitewashed 
and washed white.”—From The Sunday 
School Times. Sent by Emma.C. Fisk, 
Boonville, N. Y. 


God’s Way.—And the night follow- 
ing, the Lord stood by him, and said, 
Be of good cheer: for as thou hast testi- 
fied concerning me at Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome.— 
It was a time cf persecution in Korea, 
when the native Christians were charged 
with conspiracy against the government. 
Among the members of one of the 
churches that was in the center of the 
police accusations was a young Korean 
who had been-at home from Waseda 
University, Tokyo, but a month when 
he was put in jail as a suspect. He was 
placed in a cell by himself, and he 
grieved because he was restrained from 
speaking to Christ-to the other prisoners, 
as his fellow-Christians, who were not 
in. solitary confinement, were doing. 

nm he was banished to one of the 
neighboring islands. When he was re- 
leased after the breakdown of the accu- 
sation, he. said with shining face, “Just 
think, I had been longing for a chance 
to speak of Christ and mourning because 
I could not speak in jail. Then God sent 
me off to an unevangelized island where 
there was plenty of work to do for 
Him, and the government paid my 
fare."—From the King’s Highway, by 
Helen Barrett Montgomery. Sent by 
Miss M. M. Smith, Redding, Conn. 


Setting the Desert Back.—Be of good 
cheer ...so must thou bear witness also 








at Rome (v. 11). Thomas Tyson was a 
great man in Australia. They say he 
left twenty-five millions when he. died 
a short time ago. He made it his en- 
tire life work to set the desert back. 
He declared himself an enemy of the 
desert; and what he enjoyed was to 
push farther and farther out on the 
sands of Australia the fertile fields and 
forests, and the great herds of cattle. 
At the time he died he had twelve hun- 
dred farms laid out on the actual sands 
of the desert, to which he was going 
to bring water in a few days and make 
them as rich as any garden in the 
world. How true that is of Christ and 
Christians in the world! Paul was set- 
ting the desert back.—From Dr. Russell 
H. Conwell, in Temple Review. Sent by 
J. S. Cotton, Apple Creek, Iowa. 


< 
Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


UST such fanatics as Paul’s enemies 

walk the same ground this very year, 

only they are Turks and not Hebrews, 
jealous for Mohammed’s honor, not Je- 
hovah’s, A crowd of those Moslems 
seen in 1916 gives us a very good idea 
of the men who formed a band of forty, 
bound by oath to avenge a supposed 
case of sacrilege. 
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MAP PATEAT Ne. 656,568 67 UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The number 34 on our map shows 
where we are to stand,—on the roof of 





the Mosque El Aksa, looking north to 
the Dome of the Rock. 

We have seen that beautiful eight- 
sided building several times before, but 
never with such throngs of people com- 
ing and going over the great stairway 
and filling all the lower terrace down 
before us. Those long loose robes and 
voluminous turbans are just such as 
Paul and his contemporaries wore. The 
men we see now talking together in lit- 
tle groups remind one vividly of the 
conspirators, planning their treacherous 
message to the chief of police (23:15). 
The prison, where Paul was yg 
safe from their hands, stood an eight 
of a mile away, beyond that splendid 
modern structure of marble and tiles. 

Use a stereograph entitled “Pilgrims 
in the Temple area; north from El 
Aksa to the Dome of the Rock.” 


The Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied as usual to the lessons 
for the year. he use of the stereographs 
will be found a most practicable help in mak- 
ing the lesson places real. Forty-four places 
will be visit during 1916; the forty-four 
stereographs cost $7.33; and if all are or- 
dered at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-let- 
tered case is given free. Eleven places are 
to be visited and described with the lessons 
of this fourth quarter; cost $1.84. Four of 
them will be used in October (67 cents). Less 
than four in one order, 20 cents each. 
Stereoscopes, go cents each. Postage or ex- 
press is prepaid on all orders for stereo- 

raphs or stereoscopes. Lantern slides of 
the same scenes can also be obtained. Plain 
slides, so cents each; sepia-tinted, 55 cents; 
colored, $1.10. In orders for twenty-five or 
more at one time prices are: plain slides, 
cents each; sepia-tinted, 45 cents; colored, 
$1. Address The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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“The Primary Department,” by Ethel 
J. Archibald, discusses many necessary 
phases of a primary teacher's problems 
and work. Every primary teacher 
Should own a copy of this book. The 
price is 50 cents postpaid from The 





Sunday School Times Co. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Consular Chaplain and Church of Scotland 
Missionary to the Jews 


OD shall smite thee, thou whited 

wall (v. 3). In the East it is quite 
common to put a coat of lime-wash on 
the walls of houses, sheds and gardens. 
Instead of the ordinary wash of pure 
white, tints of straw color, pale blue, 
pink and lilac are often used. A wall 
of rough stones and clay thus treated 
looks as strong and durable as one made 
of squared stones and plaster. If the 
rain torrent has scooped out part of the 
earth under the foundation and caused 
a crack from top to bottom, when this 
is filled up and the wall coated with 
lime-wash the appearance is that of a 
new and durable construction. (1) 


Touching the hope and resurrection 
of the dead I am called in question 
(v. 6). For the rigid Pharisees it was 
easier to grant Paul’s contention that 
Christ had risen from the dead, than 
to be found agreeing with the Saddu- 
cees against a fellow-believer in the 
resurrection of the dead. A point of 
religion superseded a point of fact. 
When the Egyptian Postal Administra- 
tion despatches a wagon of mail bags 
for shipment, it puts an Arab Moslem 
and a Christian Copt in charge. Both 
are Egyptian subjects, and each may re- 
quire to be watched, but their religious 
antipathy and mutual distrust prevent 


them from combining in any act of dis- _ 


honesty. (2) 

And bound themselves under a curse 
(v. 12). The oath would declare that 
certain punishments of disease, poverty, 
or bereavement were invoked upon the 
confederates if the vow was not per- 
formed. Such vows are still taken by 
Orientals as a security for united action, 
but a back-door of escape can always 
be found by some trick of pious inter- 
pretation. Thus, according to rabbinical 
tradition, when Jacob fled -from his 
home, the. son. of: Esau. was sent after 
him, bound -by an oath to kill his uncle 


| before he, returned. But Jacob com- 


plained, like his famous Venetian de- 
scendant, that life and the. means of 
sustaining life were one and the same 
thing. -So he gave his nephew whatever 
money he had upon him, and the lad re- 
turned to announce that Jacob was no 
more! (3) 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecyprt. 
% 

From the Platform 

By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—How safe we 
are in thy keeping, dear Lord! Thou dost 
surround us with thy loving care, from the 
pas teoge | to the ending of our little day, and 
when the night comes, thou art the light of 
it. May we trust thee without shadow of 
anxiety. May we remember that between 
the crowding thorn-growths on either side 
of us is thy straight path, and that thou, O 
Christ, art walking just before us. In thy 
dear name. Amen. 

After the Lesson.—Over their lunch- 
eon in a city club two men were talking 
of some of their experiences. One of 
them was a traveler who had been in 
many lonely and dangerous places in 
strange lands. “There is always one 
fear I have,” he said, with a smile. “I’m 
fearful lest I should become afraid.” 
And then he went on to tell of how he 
would sometimes go into what others 
thought was danger, especially if he be- 
gan to feel afraid to do so. “I'd rather 
be killed,” he said, “than become a 
coward.” Some would call him fool- 
hardy. He believed he must hold him- 
self to discipline in such things if he 
would grow in courage. And while you 
are thinking whether he is reckless or 
not, let me ask you a question: Have 
you ever been kept back by fear from 
anything God plainly told you to do? 
Needn’t answer aloud, or raise your 
hands! But God honors courage in his 
cause. We cannot always see what he is 
doing to help up, how he is working out 
a plan back of all that we can see, to 
pee us just in the nick of time. And 

ave you ever thought how hungry and 
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LESSON FOR OCT. I (Acts 23) 


thirsty those forty men must have be- 
come, if they kept their promise. God's 
enemies may threaten us, but that 
needn’t scare us. What is the Golden 
Text? Right! 


Tawa? THEE 


WHY FEAR? 














Yes, why be afraid? You are not lit- 
tle children alone in the dark! You 
are messengers of God with his re- 
sources at your command. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
b 4 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


* All the way my Sayiour leads me.” 
“A mighty fortress is our God.” “ 
re moves in a mysterious way. 
“God will take care of you.” 


“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the 


“© troubled heart, be thou not afraid.” 
“Surrounded by unnumbered foes.” 
“Under His wings I am safely abiding.” 


(References in parentheses are to the 
metrical Psalm Book “Bible Songs.”) 
Psalm 3: 1-8 fs: 1, 2). 
Psalm 4:1-8 (6: 1-4, 6). 
Psalm 37: 12-22 (77: 1-3, 9). 
Psalm 18: 1-3; 6, 50 (32: 1-4, 12). 
Psalm 70: 1-§ (141: 1-3). 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON Teacuinc.—God is near to 
help his children. 


Note.—As this is the only lesson dur- 
ing 1916 where a boy is mentioned as 
having a part, his courage should be em- 
phasized, as it resulted in Paul’s getting 
away safely. 

To-day’s story may be helpfully illus- 
trated on the sand-board, black-board, 
or the top of a plain table. Let blocks 
or drawings indicate the castle-prison 
in Jerusalem and Herod’s palace in 
Czsarea, with a winding road between. 
Mark the halfway place, where the sol- 
diers and spearmen turned back, and 
the horsemen with Paul went on. They 
probably reached Czsarea about the 
time that the soldiers returned to the 
castle-prison. 

If there is time after telling the story, 
the children would love to choose parts 
and represent the story in dialogue. 


Introduction—Did you ever see a 
night procession? Usually there are 
lights and torches, with drums or bands 
of music. To-day we have a story 
about a procession of soldiers and 
horsemen, moving as quietly and se- 
cretly as possible. 


Review—You remember how Paul 
was made a prisoner in the castle prison, 
how he escaped a beating, because he 
was a Roman, and how he was brought 
before the council the next morning for 
trial. 


Lesson Story—When Paul was per- 
mitted to speak he said: Brethren, I 
have lived before God in all good con- 
science until this day. I am a Pharisee 
and have taught that Jesus rose from 
the dead, etc. Members of the council 
began quarreling among’ themselves 
about him. Some said, We find no evil 
in this man,—a spirit or an angel may 
have spoken to him. They became so 
angry that the chief captain feared lest 
Paul should be torn in pieces by them. 
So he commanded the soldiers to take 
Paul back into the prison. (Incidents 
related in verses I-10.) 

That night in the prison the Lord 
stood by Paul and said, Be of good 
cheer. You have witnessed in Jeru- 
salem. You must witness in Rome. 

Next day forty angry Jews vowed not 
to eat nor drink till they had killed 
Paul. They planned to ask the chief 
captain to bring Paul again for trial 
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him and kill him. They did not know 
that a boy was listening. Paul’s 
nephew heard, and gained permission- 
to visit Paul in the castle and told him. 
Paul called an officer and sent his 
nephew to tell the chief captain about 
the plot. 

The chief captain led the boy aside, 
heard his story and asked him not to 
tell. Then the night procession was 
planned. Quickly the chief captain 
called 200 soldiers, 200 spearmen, and 

horsemen. Paul was placed on a 
orse, and with this strong guard the 
procession started quietly about nine 
o'clock at night to travel seventy miles 
to Czsarea. The captain sent a letter 
to Governor Felix (read -vs. 26-30). 

Next day they reached the halfway 
place safely. he soldiers and spear- 
men turned back. The horsemen trav- 
eled on with Paul and presented him 
with the letter to Governor Felix, who 
read the letter, asked Paul where he 
lived, and commanded him to be kept 
under guard in Herod’s palace. 

It was only a few days since Paul 
had visited in Czsarea at Philip’s home. 
Recall the prophecy of Agabus (Acts 
21:11). Now Paul was in Czsarea 
again, a prisoner. He could not visit 
Philip and his friends, but they must 
have heard about him and prayed for 
his safety. 

Although Paul’s body was in prison 
his mind and seul were free. Paul was 
not afraid. He did not feel alone, for 
God’s message cheered him. I am with 
thee, saith Jehovah. Paul knew how 
God kept his promise to be with Moses: 
Certainly, I will be with thee (Exod. 
3:12). Paul knew of Jacob’s lonely 
resting place one night under the stars, 
when God said, I am with thee, and 
will keep thee (Gen. 28:15). Paul 
knew David’s Shepherd Psalm, I will 
fear no evil for thou art with me. Paul 
knew the promise of Jesus, Lo, I am 
with you always (Matt. 28:20). Paul 
could sing: God is always near me, or, 


Need I ever know a fear, 
ight and day my Father’s near, 
od sees! od sees! 


(Carols, Leyda Pub. Co., Chicago, 25 cents.) 


The Bible story does not tell what 
happened to. the forty men who vowed 
not to eat nor drink. What do you 
think? 

There must have been a very happy 
boy in Jerusalem,—the nephew, whose 
name we do not know, who helped to 
save Paul’s life. Even a child (a boy 
or girl) maketh himself known by his 
doings, whether his work be true or 
whether it be right (Prov. 20:11). 

Hand-work—Draw the castle in 
Jerusalem, and the palace in Czsarea, 
and the road between; with the pro- 
cession. Write God’s Promise, I am 
with thee. 

CHIcAGo. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. Luella Denison Baldwin 


OHN G. PATON, the first mission- 

ary to the New Hebrides Islands, in 

his life story tells of God’s many in- 
terventions in protecting his life. He 
relates that one night he and his com- 
panion were awakened by their faithful 
dog to discover themselves surrounded 
by savages. The natives were cannibals 
and were determined to have the lives 
of these foreigners. They had set fire 
to the reed fence which would soon 
ignite their hut, and were waiting for 
the missionaries to rush from it to club 
them to death. Mr. Paton rushed to the 
door and called, “Dare to strike me and 
my Jehovah will punish you.” Accom- 
panying his word came a mighty roar 
of thunder, and raging winds turned the 





flames away from their dwelling. Ter- 
ror-stricken, the na ‘ves fled. convinced 
that God was against them. 

Gn a certain day Captain Lysias sum- 


|moned the Sanhedrin to decide what 


should be done with Paul. What is 
Paul’s opening statement? (v. 1.) It 
angered the high priest for Paul to claim 


before the council. They meant to take|a life so much purer than his own was 





known to be. What followed? (vs. 
2-5.) Paul then declares that the trou- 
ble was not in what he had done, but be- 
cause he preached that there is to be a 
resurrection of the dead (v. 6). Sucha 
stormy scene ensued between the Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees for and against the 
resurrection that court was broken up, 
Paul barely escaping alive (vs. 8-10). 

How was Paul comforted? All that 
Paul was passing through and enduring 
was known to Christ. God’s eye was 
upon him (2 Chron. 16:9) as it is upon 
us, and he sees to it that the burden is 
not greater than can be borne (Deut. 
33:25). , 
What plot was planned for taking 
Paul’s life? (vs. 12-15.) How many 
conspirators were there? What vow 
had they made? It seems inconceivable 
that the chief priests and the elders, the 
representative religious folks, should be 
party to such infamy. This only proves 
that people can have a great deal of re- 
ligion and yet not a spark of Chris- 
tianity. (1) 





Humanly speaking, it looked pretty 
black for Paul, yet it is never black for , 
the Christian. Forty desperate men in 
league with the devil can do a great deal. 
But they are utterly helpless against 
God. They cannot kill in Jerusalem 
the man whom God has appointed to go 
to Rome. God is master of every cir- 
cumstance and condition surrounding , 
his children, and Satan can go only $0 | 
far as God allows (Job 1:12; 2:6).! 
Has the Christian anything to fear? | 
(Rom. 8:31) Golden Text. (2) 

How did God deliver Paul? This is the 
only direct reference in Scripture to 
Paul’s family. It is not known whether | 
Paul’s sister lived in Jerusalem, or 
whether the young man was visiting 
there with his uncle, or whether he was 
there for study, as his uncle had been 
before him. (3) 

He seems to have been a lad of keen 
wits, courage, and calmness. His prompt 
detective work probably saved his uncle’s | 
life. He knew when to speak the right | 
word to the right persons at the right | 
time. He might have paid dearly with ' 
his life had his knowledge of the plot | 
been discovered. We know little about | 
him, we never hear of him again, but he | 
played a minor part in-God’s great plan 
in a mighty big way. We cannot all be 
Pauls, but we can, every one of us, play | 
our part in life as faithfully as did | 
Paul’s sister’s son. 

Observe that these would-be assassins 
lied in their plans to bring about their 
desired end. Any plan or desire which 
requires a lie to bring it to pass can not 
be of God. For the devil is the origi- 
nator of all lies (John 8:44). God 
needs no help from the devil to bring 
his own purposes into fruition. | 

How did the plot end for Paul, 
(vs. 23-25.) The plot not only failed, 
but it resulted in furthering God’s plans. 
When the chief captain said, “Bring him 
safe unto Felix the governor” he little 
realized that he was taking Paul well 
on his way toward Rome. Paul had 
large opportunity for testimony at 
Cesarea before magistrates and gov- 
ernors. This resulted also in Paul’s im- 
prisonment to which we owe several of 
his epistles and letters. 

Our all-knowing and all-powerful God | 
causes even men’s wrath to praise him | 
and makes all things to work together 
for the good of his children and to his 
glory (Romans 8: 28). 





“TI know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care.” 


For Next Week’s Lesson 


Study the entire chapter (Acts 24). 
What three charges were brought | 

against Paul? (vs. 1-9.) 
How did Paul answer each? 


Who was Tertullus? Were his words | 
to Felix true? 


Who was Felix, and what was his 
character ? 


What part of our Bible is the law and 
the prophets? 


Why did Felix not free Paul? 
Biste Institute, Los ANGELES. 


















“Il wonder 
if he’s 
going to 
be ill” 


‘THE suggestion 

to take Sanato- 
gen would at once 
come from friends who have 
had experience with this natu- 
ral food-tonic. For it is a 
fact that thousands upon thou- 
sands of men and women, 
weakened through the stress 
and strain of work and worry, 
have thus regained vitality and 


working power. 


When Sir Gilbert Parker 
writes, “Sanatogen is a true 
food-tonic, feeding the nerves 
and giving fresh vigor to the 
over-worked body and mind,” 
he but expresses the thoughts 
of oubitudes of others. 


That over 21,000 physi- 
cians have endorsed Sanato- 
gen in writing; that many 
physicians, including famous 
nerve specialists, use Sanato- 
gen in their own families— 
these facts speak for them- 
selves. 


And thus you may be sure 
you can 4 no more trust- 
worthy safeguard for your 
health at such times than 
Sanatogen. 





FREE TRIAL OFFER 


On request we will send a 25-gram Trial 
Package of > Richard LeGal- 
lienne’s booklet, ** Art of Living,”” touch- 


tap on Bovina | s_ kindly help and giving 
‘or health. Address 

THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
26-G Irving Place, - New York 
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O BE caught in a storm on the Sea of Galilee in a helpless little boat, 

and with the famous Scotch hymn writer of the last generation, 
Dr. Horatius Bonar, as a fellow passenger, was no ordinary experience. A 
reminiscence of this from the pen of a famous editor and traveler will be 
one of the features of a special ‘‘Music Number’’ of The Sunday School 
Times to be published September 30, 1916. 


When you read in the Music Number the beautiful stories of Celestina 
and Mercedes, two little girls in Brazil, and of the miracles of soul-winning 
in that country through the power of music, you will agree with the Sunday- 
school leader who said that he believed that next to teaching singing was the 
most important feature of the Sunday-school. Indeed, you may begin to 
wonder whether the singing oftentimes is not a most vital part of the teaching. 


There was consternation in the lively Hanson household on that tragic 
evening when mother suddenly left the house and said, ‘‘ Don’t wait up 
for me.’’ 


She went off to hear music. She needed it. But she heard music 
that she had not expected to hear, indeed had never listened to before. 
And the player’s interpretation of the music completed the message to the 
tired mother. 


It is just a story, but a singularly beautiful story true to life, and written 
by Lulu Linton, who wrote ‘‘ Jean McFadden’s Heart Test’’ and other 
unusual pieces of fiction that have appeared in ‘The Sunday School Times. 


It is surprising how many of the best loved tunes in hymn collections of 
the church of to-day were composed by one man, Dykes. A sketch of the 
life and works of this inspired composer, together with an interesting repro- 
duction of portions of some of his favorite hymns, will be included in the 
Music Number. 


‘*How Music Evangelists are Trained,’’ the average layman does not 
know An interesting glimpse of the methods and purposes of Bible training 
schools that make a specialty of musical training for Christian work will be 
given, 


For a score of years a live Sunday-school in Pittsburgh has counted an 
orchestra one of its biggest assets in making the school what it ought to be. 
Many a Sunday school supposes that a well-trained orchestra is beyond its 
reach, and the story of how this church organized and carries on its effective 
Sunday-school orchestra will be published in the Music Number. 


Startling facts about modern church choirs will be set forth and discussed 
in the leading editorial. This article will challenge every Christian man and 
woman who reads it. It will arouse discussion ; it may be criticism, but it 
lays bare the condition and it holds up a standard that must be frankly faced. 


‘** Kindly suggest a good hymn-book’’ is a request that comes to The 
Sunday School ‘limes over and over again. The question will be discussed 
in Notes on Open Letters, The importance of keeping posted on new 
hymn: books by a close reading of the advertising columns of The Sunday 
School Times is something that is frequently overlooked. 


A woman ina certain Sunday-school had an idea that not everything 
was being done that could be done for the best musical life of that school. 
She got little encouragement from others, too, but she kept at it until a music 
committee was organized. Then things happened. The results will be 
described in a live article, ‘‘What a Sunday-school Music Committee 
Can Do.”’ 


Readers of The Sunday School Times will tell ‘‘Why We Like Our 
Hymn Book,’’ showing what factors entered into their choice of a hymn-book, 


If your superintendent and the director of your music are not acquainted 
with ‘he Sunday School ‘Times, send us their names, and a copy of this 
unusual Music Number will be mailed to them free of cost. Other of your 
musical friends who are in Sunday-school work may also share in this privi- 
lege if you send their names and addresses with a request for the special 
Music Number, 








What You Can Buy for Less Than 3c a Week 


If you want the important news of the world, secular and Seg my by Ferdinand C. Iglehart; two 
as well as religious, you will find it contained every pages of the weekly news of the world; splendid 
week in The Christian Herald. Last week’s issue poems, iliustrations on nearly every page—and fhis 
contained a beautiful cover design fit for framing’ was justanordinary number. . Weare about to start 
an exposition of the ** Church Question in Mexico”: a serial entitled ‘‘ The Wicked John Goode,” a true 
a sermon by the Rev J H. Jowett; a ony medita- story of crime and regeneration. Also an uplift 
tion foreach day in the week, international Sunday- series byIda M Tarbeil. 

scliool tesson, Christian Endeavor Baptist Young he Christian Herald is $1.50 a year, or less than 
oe and Epworth League topics, an article on three certs per copy if you subscribe before Nov. 10, 
the Yukon by Frank G Carpenter; a ‘Temperance 1916 After that $2.00 a year You cannot get bigger 
article by Hervey Wood, ‘Girls Who Made Good’’ value for your money in any other publication. d 
by Maggaret E. Sangster, -* Keeping the Boyonthe for sam ofe copy. THE CHRI TIAN HERALD, 
Farm * by Remington Schuyler ; editorials; ‘‘ Bible 800 Bible House, New York. . 











the mob grab Paul and have the whole 








Pucker’s “‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


EACHER began the lesson tell- 
a tem en ete 
negro had been arrested for killing a 
white man. That night a mob formed 
to break into the jail and lynch the pris- 
oner. Some of the sheriff’s friends 
warned him what was going to happen 
so he coul get out of town and let his 
deputy meet the danger and take the 
blame. (1) 

Teacher asked us what we would have 
done in that sheriff’s place. Bumps 
thought he would have gone off and 
saved trouble. Bulldog was for getting 
a million guards and shooting the whole 
mob. Bert didn’t think either one would 
be right. Carl said he would fool them 
somehow, sneak the negro out the back 
way into a big auto, and skip out for 
some other town with him sixty miles 
an hour. 

Teacher explained that Claudius 
Lysias, commandant of the Roman 
guard at Jerusalem, was up against just 
such a test about Paul as the Texas 
sheriff was over the negro, and he 
handled it about as Carl said. (2) 

Teacher thought Paul must have felt 
queer to stand there as a prisoner when 
he used to be one of the judges of that 
same court. He had tried many a Chris- 
tian there as he was now being tried. (3) 

But he didn’t get discouraged, for 
that very night Jesus appeared in his 
cell and told him to be of good cheer, 
this was God’s way of giving him the 
chance to preach in Rome. 

Bulldog Jones’ question was about the 
plot against Paul. He told of those 
forty men that swore not to eat or 
drink till they had killed Paul. 

How the plot came to be found out 
was told by Carl. Paul’s nephew was 
snooping around as boys do, you know, 
and he got on to the whole thing. Of 
course he warned Paul and the com- 
mandant. What would the officer do? 

The easiest way would be just to let 


trouble over with. Nobody could 
blame him. But Lysias didn’t get out 
of it the easiest way, as Pilate tried 
to. He stood for law and order. (4) 
Teacher said we must learn three 
things out of this lesson. One was to 
be true to duty. He thinks a sheriff 
ought to lay down his life, if necessary, 
to protect a prisoner. But he says 
there’s nearly always a safe way out 
for a bold man. He believes a fellow 
ought to make good on every job he 
tackles, and be just as faithful in de- 
livering papers on a bad night as if he 
were a soldier defending his country. 
He thinks conspiracies are all wrong. 


Hatching up schemes to get ahead of | 


somebody is sneaking. He says: 





DON’T SNEAK BE SQUARE 
GO STRAIGHT AHEAD 











He asked us who would have been 
guilty if Paul had been killed. We said 
the forty men would. But teacher made 





out that those officers of the Sanhedrin 
who were to ask for the new trial 
would have been guilty, too. So would | 
the Captain, if he had let it go on, and! 
the boy if he had not told. He says an| 
accomplice is almost as bad as the one 
who starts a bad thing, and that we’ bet- 
ter steer clear of any part in an under- 
handed scheme. 

The third lesson is to trust God and 
he will bring good out of evil. He says 
if we are doing our part we don’t need 
to worry, God is at the steering wheel 
and he knows the road. If he turns us 
for a time into a rough by-way we may 
know it is a short cut and will come out 
all right. 


Home questions are: 


Who was Felix? Who was Tertullus? 

How did Tertullus begin his speech? 

What charges were brought? 

How did Paul answer the charges? 

What was the court’s decision? 

What impression did ‘Paul’s words 
make on Felix ? 





Terre Haute, Inp. 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, October 1 
‘The Consecration of School Life (Prov. 
4: 1-13). 
Meeting.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Consecrated study (2 Tim. 2: 
19-26). ° 
Tusn--Power of influence (Rom. 14: 


Wed.—Wisiky behavior (Eph. 4: 1-6). 
urs.—Witnessing for Christ (Luke 12: 


1-9). 
Fri.—Truth-speaking (Mal. 2: 1-9). 
iet—-Eeniets 0 dom. 12: 1-§). ” 











How can we live for Christ in school? 
How can we win our schoolmates to Christ? 
How can we start private prayer circles? 


Sed life can be consecrated by 
living it unto God. There may or 
may not be life following it for which 
it is the preparation. But it is life it- 
self. It is the only life we have at this 
time, and God asks to be recognized and 
honored in it, in the friendships we 
form, in the fidelity with which we do 
our work, in our loyalty to the laws and 
government of the school, in our sports 
and pleasures. If we should live really 
with God now in these fields, Susan 
Gammon’s sonnet tells us what the re- 
sult. would be : 


“If I could live to God for just one or, 
One blessed day. from early dawn of light, 
Till purple twi ight deepened into night— 
A day ot faith unfaltering, trust complete, 
Of love unfeigned and perfect charity, 

Of hope undimmed, of courage ee dismay, 
Of heavenly peace, patient humility— 
No hint of duty to constrain my feet, 
No dream of ease to lull to listlessness, 
Within my heart no root of bitterness, 

No yielding to temptation’s subtle sway— 

ethinks in that one day would so expand 
My soul to meet such holy, high demand, 
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Gets Attention— 





First, because of its won- 
derfully delicious flavor. 


Then again, because it 
is ready to eat—fresh 
and crisp from the pack- 


age. 


But the big “get atten- 
tion” quality is its abun- 
dance of well-balanced, 
easily digestible nourish- 
ment. 


For sound health, every 
table should have its daily 
ration of Grape-Nuts— 


“There’s a Reason ” 
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LESSON FOR OCT. I (Acts 23) 





How many teachers 
really know their scholars ? 


THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., 
Chairman of the International Lesson 
Committee, has written a most valuable 
handbook on 


Knowing and 
Teaching 
the Scholar 


It contains the following chapters : 


I. THE STUDY OF THE CHILD. 
Il, THE FIVE GATES OF APPROACH 
TO THE MIND.—Object Teach- 
‘ 
‘ ing. 
Ill. BLACKBOARD WorK. 
IV. HANDWORK IN TEACHING. (A 
chapter by Milton S. Littlefield.) 
V. THE TEACHER'S WORK OUTSIDE 
OF THE SCHOOL. 
VI. CONVERSION AND CULTURE OF 
THE SCHOLAR. 








Dr. Schauffler is always suggestive and 
practical. Every teacher should own a 
copy of this book. 50 cents, 

Order from your bookseller, or direct 
from the publishers, 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Walnut Street, - Philadelphia 























“The Sanitary consosioe Cups 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanita 








thousands Send for list of 
only eon | Fae CA’ oat quaations. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 7th St., Rochester, N.Y. 








CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 


Glebe Furniture Co., Ltd., 23 Park Place, Northville, Mich 





That never, never more could hold me 


oun 
This shrivelling husk of self that wraps 
me round, 
So might I henceforth live to God alway.” 


% 

School life gives us the opportunity 
to make character, strong character and 
weak character. Jf we do hard tasks 
cheerfully and faithfully, shirking noth- 
ing, we shall make ourselves ready for 
the great tests which life will inevit- 
ably bring. A teacher in one of our 
best-known schools assigned his class an 
inordinately long lesson. Some of the 
class rebelled and refused to prepare it. 
One boy was tempted to do so, but rea- 
soned with himself that after all it was 
to learn to do hard things, and even 
harder things, that he was there, and 
he bent himself to the task and did it. 
And it happened that the teacher called 
on him first and out of some caprice 
instead of dividing the lesson as usual 
by calling on many, he demanded it all 
of the one boy. And the boy did not 
flinch, but went through with it steadily 
and surely and triumphantly. That was 
ever a consecrated day to that boy. 

% 

Truth is the. great agency of conse- 
cration. A temptation to lie or to de- 
ceive resisted, an inducement to gloss 
over the truth rejected, a hard truth 
that needed to be told boldly uttered— 
each of these is an act of consecration 
and of character moulding. Nothing 
that is not true can endure. 

% 

Starting right is a vitally important 
thing. At the opening of the school 
year every Christian ought quietly 
but unmistakably to let his colors be 
known. It will save much needless 
temptation. It will make his influence 
clear and strong from the outset. He 
can do this without any noise or osten- 
tation, by attending the meetings of any 
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Ceriaien ermnniztion in me Ry see by 

quietly siding with the right, by ing 

away from all that is wrong or olen. 
< ' 

If there is no religious association or 
group of Christians for Bible st and 
work in your school, write to Mr. David 
R. Porter, 124 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York City, for information 
as to the best thing to do. 

5 4 

No one can be altogether loyal to his 
school who is not also loyal to Christ. 

The only life that we can consecrate 
is the life that we have, not the life that 
we have not. 


And yet by consecrating the life we 
have now we shall be consecrating also 
the life we do not have now but shall 
have by and by. 


New York Cry. 





[ Children at Home 





The Thank You Basket 
By Frances McKinnon Morton 


ARL had come to visit his uncle in 
New Mexico, and he found a great 
deal there to interest him. 

When he first got there his uncle 
gave him a beautiful little brown and 
white pony to ride, and Carl was sure 
that there wasn’t a happier boy than he 
in all the forty-eight United States. 

He rode with his uncle after the cows 
in the pasture, he rode into the village 
for the mail, and to Sunday-school, and 
to picnics and parties; for it was sum- 
mer time and everybody seemed to be 
doing his very best to make Carl have 
a happy time on his visit to the ranch. 

Of course at first he didn’t ride very 
far when he was all alone, but by and 
by he learned to ride so well that he 
was allowed to ride alone on errands 
for his aunt and uncle or to make lit- 
tle visits in the neighborhood. 

One day a man came to his uncle’s 
ranch house and bought some cattle 
from his uncle. 

The man wanted to drive the cattle 
home at once, but before he could make 
the trade for them he needed some 
papers that he had left at his own home. 

Carl was standing by, and “Can’t I 
go over and get the papers for you, 
Mr. Wilson?” he asked pleasantly. 

“Why, yes, son, I wish you would 
do that,” he said, “while I go out with 
your uncle to get the cows together.” 

Then he wrote a little note to his 
wife, telling her where to find the 
papers, and by the time the note was 
ready Carl was ready to start, and the 
little brown and white pony was ready 
to start with him. 

They knew the road. very well, Carl 
and his pony. did, and it. didn’t take 
them long to make the trip and get the 
papers and start back home. 

They were riding happily along the 
road when all at once Carl felt that 
he was being followed. He could not 
see any one at first, but the steady pat- 
pat of stealthy footsteps told him 
plainly that somebody or some creature 
was on his trail. He quickened his 
pony’s pace a little and rode on, but 
pretty soon a voice hallooed to him 
out of the brush, and when he looked 
around there stood a giant copper-col- 
ored Indian at the side of the road. 

Carl had never seen a live Indian be- 
fore, and he felt just as much afraid 
as you would have done in his place, 
but he rode on a little faster, hoping 
to reach home safely. 

Then the Indian came on faster and 
faster, too, until Carl thought that a 
pony would have a very hard time to 
outrun an Indian. As the Indian ran 
he waved a basket at Carl and tried 
to say something to him, but as Carl 
didn’t understand a word that was be- 
ing said he kept on going down the 
road toward. home as fast as his pony 
would take him. 

Then all at once Carl thought about 
the fact that the Indian. must want 





something ny much or he would not 
be calling to him. So he stopped his 
pony and stood still in the road until 
the Indian came up with him. 

“I suppose I must be quite a man,” 
he said to himself, “or they wouldn’t 
have trusted me to go for these papers, 
so I'll just stop and see what the Indian 
wants.” 

When the Indian came up with Carl 
he gave Carl the basket, which was 
very beautiful, but very awkward to 
carry, and all of the time he was try- 
ing to talk to Carl in a that 
he did not understand at all. Carl 
tried to smile at the strange creature, 
— then he took the basket and rode 

ome. 

When Carl had delivered the basket 
and the papers, and had told his story, 
he added, “What the Indian said 
sounded like “Tang ku Bas’t Mist’ 
Masong, O-sa-ka.’” 

“Oh, I see,” said Carl’s uncle with a 
laugh, “it’s a ‘Thank you’ basket from 
Osaka, the old Indian that I helped last 
year when his wife was so sick.” 

“It’s a beautiful basket,” said Carl’s 
aunt, touching it as she admired its 
smoothness and its beautiful coloring. 

The basket was filled with the largest 
and most beautiful peaches that Carl 
had ever seen,"and while they ate some 
of them Carl’s uncle explained that 
what old Osaka had tried to say was 
not, “Tang ku Bas’t Mist’ Masong,-O- 
sa-ka!” but “Osaka sends this basket 
to Mister Mason, and says thank you.” 

Carl, though, insisted on calling it 
the “Thank you basket” as long as he 
stayed there. 

“And I’ve had a lesson about running 
away from danger,” he said to his 
aunt, “I might be running away from 
another ‘Thank you basket,’ and so next 
time I won’t run at all—lI’ll just stop 
and see what is wanted of me.” 


San ANTONIO, TEXAS. 





For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 





§ oe ges help us by suggesting just 


what we should read at Family 
Worship”; thus a friend writes from 
Rochester. First and foremost and al- 
ways, the Word of God. Many find it 
a most profitable plan to begin at Gene- 
sis and go through the Bible chapter 
after chapter, until the book of the 
Revelation is reached. There are, how- 
ever, sO many passages which are more 
suitable for private reading, that some 
of the Lord’s servants have found it 
profitable to use helps with selected 
passages. Such a book is “The Inter- 
preter,” by the late C. H. Spurgeon. 
It is rather an expensive book published 
by Messrs. Passmore and Alabaster, 
London, England. The notes in this 
Family Worship column are on the 
Home Daily Bible Readings of the In- 
ternational Sunday School lessons, and 
our friend would do well to adopt these 
for Family Worship reading. The 
writer has published a small booklet— 
“Daily Manna for Heaven’s Pilgrims,” 
which can be had for six cents post 
free from the Mid-Week Bible Study, 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
City. It is intended to afford just that 
guidance our correspondent seeks. 


September 25 to October 1 
Mon.—Acts 23: 1-13. The Plot. 


Men were plotting to murder Paul at 
the very time when the Lord Jesus 
Christ was flinging the mantle of His 
protecting promises around him. These 
forty conspirators were actually in the 
end to send Paul to Rome, there to 
preach the Gospel also. 

’ Prayer Succestions: Prayer and 
faith do make a difference, and if we 
are faithful at the throne we shall find 
the Lord faithful in fulfiling His prom- 
ises. Pray that the great host of min- 
isters in God’s Church may be filled 
with the Holy Ghost and be clothed 
with -power. 

( Continued on next page) 
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lished weekly at the following rates, 
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Grace and Power 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


A thoughtful, well written book 
for devotional reading. The ground 
covered is that of the possibilities 
of the Christian life, of the pro- 
vision made for their realization, 
and of the protective grace flung 
around the believer, enabling him 
to hold fast to his ideals. 


Cloth, $1.09 net, postpaid 
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Earn $25 to $40 a Week 


Don’t be satisfied with $8 to $15 weekly, Don’t be 
held back by the old way in typewriting! Learn the 
wonderful ew Way, at home, in 10 simple, easy les- 
sons. Earn $25, $30, $35 and even $40 a week! Al- 
ready thousands of stenographers and other type- 
writer users who never exceeded to 40 words a 
minute are writing 80 to 100 words a minute, wth 
half the effort aud with infinitely greater accuracy; 
and their salaries have been doudled and tredbled! 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


* Most stenographers get only $8 to $15 a week simp! 
becanse they /ack speed and accuracy on the type- 
writer, No matter how good you are at shorthand, 
you c&m never expect much increase in pay until you 

get speed—real speed--and accuracy on the type- 
, r. You can typewrite 80 to roo words a minute 
New Way! 


n at Home—10 Easy Lessons 


k of it! Only ten easy lessons. Not the slight- 
*terference with your present work. You learn 
me picky and easily, improving in speed with 
ERY FIRST LESSON 1 Special GYMNAS- 
Bi training Exercises bring results in 
S$ that ordinary methods will not produce in 
THS. Among the thousands of operators who 
5 taken up, this system are many who were so- 
“touch” writers—yet there has not 
one who hasn't D 
is or her speed and accuracy ! 



















-| Fri.—Gen, 45: 1-15. A Plot Overruled. . 





| and to be freed from anxiety and doubt, 


of Absalom’s rebellion David finds com- 
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We cannot describe here the secret prin- 
ciple of this new method. But we have 
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tion book ever written, no matter what it 
costs, ever told so plainly the real WHY 
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For Family Worship 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Tues.—Acts 23: 14-24. The Plot Made Known. 

All plots, intrigues, and evil schemes 
to trap the people of God are futile so 
long as it is recorded “the Lord stood 
by.” We can well leave our lives in the 
hands of so gracious a Lord as ours, for 
he will protect, shield and deliver his 
own. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
abounding blessing of God to rest upon 
every effort to spread the Divine Word. 
Pray for the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago, The Natjonal Bible Institute 
of New York, The Bible Teachers 

raining School, New York, Los An- 
geles Bible Institute, and all similar 
schools for Bible work. 

Wed.—Isa. 7:1-9, Futile Plotting. 

There need be no panic in the heart 
though the wicked join hand in hand. 
The promise of God guarantees perfect 
safety even amid peril. With such as- 
surance the heart may dwell in peace. 
If we believe, we shall be stable. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for a re- 
moval from the life of all that is con- 
trary to the Divine will. Pray for 
grace to take up theecross daily, to deny 
self of all that would obtrude between 
the soul and God. For deliverance from 
the little things which spoil testimony 
for God. 


Thurs.—Matt. 10: 16-23. Comfort in Persecu- 


tion. 

“For my name’s sake.” That is what 
takes the sting «ut of persecution. We 
can bear a-great deal when it is for one 
we love, and since we may be called 
upon to suffer for “the sake of the 
name” we should rejoice that we are 
counted worthy. 


Prayer Succestions: The evangel- 
ization of the world during the present 
dispensation seems more remote than 
ever since the great war has cast Fy 

et 
us. still pray that the Cross may soon 
triumph: over men’s passions, Gnd that 
its power shall be known throughout 
the world. 


Little did Joseph’s brethren think 


they were acting for God. Note 
Joseph’s words: “God sent me before 
you,’ and again “not you... but God.” 


Thus does God make the wrath of man 
to praise him. Truly “to them that love 
God all things work together for good.” 

Prayer Suacestions: Pray for all 
the saints throughout the whole Church. 
Pray to see God’s hand in all things, 


especially when clouds hang heavily 
overhead. Seek to have a heart in har- 
mony with all his purposes for you. 
Sat.—Psalm 3. Morning Prayer of Trust. 


The title of the Psalm indicates the 
occasion of writing. In the sad hour 








fort in confiding in the Lord. The | 
Psalm affords wonderful encourage- | 
ment for all believers when assailed by | 
varied troubles. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for way- 
ward. sons and daughters. For the chil- 
dren who have broken away from home 
influence and parental restraint. Pray 
for parents who are in anxiety concern- 
ing their erring children, that such chil- 
dren may be led to hear of Christ and 
savingly restored to home. 

Sun.—Psalm 4. Every Prayer of Trust. 

Like the previous Psalm this ex- 
presses David’s confidence in God when 
sorely pressed by the rebellion of his 
son Absalom. We may take all neces- 
sary precaution and practise a wise and | 
sane prudence in all things, but calm of 
spirit and rest of mind can come only 
by trust in God. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A. For the 
Baraca and Philathea movements. For 
Church associations, societies and mis- 
sions of young people that in and among 
all God may be honored and the Holy 
Spirit get possession of them. 

New York City. 
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New Stomachs 


for 


Old 


- By Arthur True Buswell, M.D. 


THOUSANDS of peo- 
ple who. suffered for 
years with all sorts of 
stomach trouble are 
walking around to-day 
with entirely remade 
stomachs, They enjoy 
their meals and never 
have a thought of indi- 
gestion, constipation or 
any of the serious ill- 
nesses with which they formerly suffered 
and which are directly traceable to the 
stomach. 


And these surprising results have 
been produced not by drugs or medicines 
of any kind, not by foregoing substan- 
tial foods, not by eating specially pre- 
pores or patented foods of any kind, 

ut by eating the foods we like best 
correctly combined! 


These facts were forcibly brought to 
my mind by Eugene Christian, the emi- 
nent Food Scientist, who has success- 
fully treated over 23,000 people with 
foods alone ! 


In a recent talk with Eugene Chris- 
tian, he told me of some of his experi- 
ences in the treatment of various ail- 
ments through food—just a few instances 
out of the more than 23,000 cases he has 
on record. 


One case which interested me greatly 
was that of a young business man whose 
efficiency had ‘been practically wrecked 
through stomach. acidity, fermentation, 
and constipation, resulting in physical 
sluggishness which was naturally re- 
flected in his ability to use his mind. 
He was-twenty -pounds- underweight 
when he first went ‘to see Christian, and 
was so nervous hecouldn’t sleep. Stom- 
ach and intestinal gases were so severe 
that they caused irregular heart action 
and often fits of great mental depres- 
sion. As Christian describes it, he was 
not 50 percent efficient either mentally 
or physically. Yet in a few days, by 
following Christian’s suggestions as to 
food, his constipation had completely 
gone, although he had formerly been in 
the habit of taking large daily doses of 
a strong cathartic. In five weeks every 
abnormal symptom had disappeared— 
his weight having increased 6 pounds. 
In.addition to this, he acquired a store 
of physical and mental energy so great 
in comparison with his former self as to 
almost belie the fact that it was the 
same man, 


Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do was that of a man 
one hundred pounds overweight, whose 
only other discomfort was rheumatism. 
This man’s greatest pleasure in life was 
eating. Though convinced of the neces- 
sity, he hesitated for months to go under 
treatment, believing he would be de- 
prived of the pleasures of the table. 

e finally, however, decided to try it 
out, Not only did he begin losing 
weight at once, quickly regaining his 
normal figure, all signs of rheumatism 
disappearing, but he found the new 
diet far more delicious to the taste and 





EvGene CHRISTIAN 


‘health, strength, an 


afforded a much keener quality of en- 
joyment than his old method of eating, 
and wrote Christian a letter to that effect. 
But perhaps the most interesting case 
that Christian told me of was that of a 
multi-millionaire—a man 7o years old, 
who had been traveling with his doc- 
tor for several years in a search for 
health. He was extremely emaciated, 
had chronic constipation, lumbago and 
rheumatism, For over twenty years he. 
had suffered with stomach and intes- 
tinal trouble which in reality was super- 
aciduous secretions in the stomach. The 
first menus given him were designed to 
remove the causes of acidity, which was 
accomplished in about thirty days. And 
after this was done he seemed to under- 
go a complete rejuvenation. His eye- 
sight, hearing, taste and all of his mental 
faculties became keener and more alert. 
He had had no organic trouble—but he 
was starving to death from malnutrition 
and decomposition—all caused by the 
wrong selection and combination of 
foods. After a few months’ treatment 
this man was as well and strong as he 
had ever been in his life. 


These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen at random 
from perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian 
told me of, every one of which was fully 
as interesting, and they rai poe to as 
many different ailments. urely this 
man Christian is doing a great work. 


There have been so many inquiries 
from all parts of the United States from 
people seeking the benefit of Eugene 
Christian’s advice, and whose cases he 
is unable. to. handle personally, that he 
has written a ‘little course ef tessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat for 
efficiency, This 
course is published by The Corrective 
Eating Society of New York. 


These lessons, there are 24 of them, 
contain actual menus for breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner, curative, as well 
as corrective, covering every condition 
of health and sickness from infancy to 
old age and for all occupations, climates 
and seasons, 

With these lessons at hand it is just 
as though you were in personal contact 
with the great food specialist, because 
every ponte point is so thoroughly 
covered that you can scarcely think of a 
question which isn’t answered. - You 
can start eating the very things that 
will produce the increased physical and 
mental energy you are seeking the day 
you receive the lessons, and you will 
find that you secure results with the 
first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in- Corrective Eating, 
simply write The Corrective Eating 
Society, Department 439, 460 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. ‘It is not 
necessary to enclose any money with 
your request. Merely ask them to send 
the lessons on five days’ trial, with the 
understanding that you will either re- 
turn them within that time or remit 
$3.00, the small fee asked.—Advé. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 439, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. I will 
either remail them to you within five days or send you $3. 
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